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“Tt will be welcome information to lazy 
farmers, if any such are to be found, 
that the Illinois Station has proven that 
very frequent cultivation of corn has not 
been found profitable. 





Dr. Hoskins says that among the most 
romising new fruits are the Russian 
cherries and plums. They come quickly 
into bearing and the quality is far better 
than he expected. He believes the ex- 
gellence of these fruits, especially for 
the cold north, will lead to their general 
yoption throughout northern New| 


England. 





The folly of a panic and its accom- 


panying foolishness was a costly experi- | 


ence at Williamstown, Mass., where five | ing of results is as follows: 
hundred sheep and a lot of hens were | Number of samples. 


killed on account of the claimed infec- 
tion of tuberculosis. Dr. Salmon and 
hisassociates of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry inspected the case 
and report that they could find no tuber- 
culosis. It was simply a parasitic dis- 
ase of a local character, but nothing 
grious. Indiscriminate slaughter by 
those who know little of what they are 
about is an unwise step. 





The Holstein-Fresian Association did 
agood thing for all concerned in arrang- 
ing for securing tests by experiment sta- 
tion authorities, of numbers of animals 
in herds of this breed. It seems the 
movement is meeting with a hearty co- 
operation on the part of leading breeders 
ofthis stock. The Cornell Station has 
had in charge some tests of herds which 
are said to have resulted in figures quite 
complimentary to the stock and satis- 
fuctory to the owners. Itis quite time 
that more positive information was avail- 
ible in regard to the working vrlue of 
this breed of stock. 





A good example was that of the Stark 

Brothers, owners of one of the largest 
nurseries in the country, located in 
Missouri. To every boy or girl in the 
country whose parents would agree to 
donate an acre of land they would give 
apple trees enough to plant it. The 
proposition was published April 20, and 
on May + over forty-five thousand apple 
trees had been given away. Just think 
ofthe fruit these trees will bear, and 
then the love of pomology that will be 
cultivated in consequence, and the out- 
growth coming to succeeding genera- 
tion from it! Inno way could a com- 
munity receive a greater benefaction 
than that bestowed by the Stark 
Brothers. 





The Michigan Experiment Station has 
this to say of crimson clover: 

This is proving to be a valuable crop 
in the Middle and South Atlantic States, 
‘here it thrives on soil too light for 
other clovers. So far as tested in the 
West and North the results have not 
been satisfactory. Small plots have been 
frown at this station for many years 
vith no particularly promising results, as 
the yields have been too meager for 
protitable cultivation. This season we 
have it growing in a plot by itself and 
ilsoin a half-acre mixture with other 
covers and grasses. It is now (July 20 








coming in flower at six inches to a foot 
igh. Crimson clover is an annual, | 
ing but one season, though in favorable 


lealities it may be sown early in the | portant changes have been made in some 


COMPOSITION OF WOOD ASHES. 


It is well understood that wood ashes | 
are an effective fertilizer, and one of the | 
cheapest, in a commercial forms to be | 
found on the market. But they vary 
greatly in value, according to their 
purity, the wood from which they were | 
burned, and their degree of dryness or 
the amount of water contained. This 
variation is shown by a press bulletin 
from the New Hampshire station. 

During the past year there have been 
reported 161 analyses vf wood ashes by 
the New England experiment stations. 
By scanning and arranging these results, 
some knowledge of the general quality 
of ashes used by our farmers may be ob- 
tained. The various figures have been 
grouped within different limits, in order 
to find out the most common composi- 
tion ratherthan the average. The group- 


Per cent. of potash. 


23 under 4 

58 between 4and 5 
38 between 5 and 6 
23 between 


6 and 7 
7 


once be seen that the most common per- 
centages of potash were from 4 to 5, or 
from 80 to 100 pounds of potash in one 
ton of ashes. A large majority of the 
samples contained between 1 and 2 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, or from 20 to 
40 pounds in one ten. These figures 
would yield, at the station valuations, a 
value of between $5.20 and 7.25 for the 
potash and phosphoric acid most com- 
monly found in one ton of wood ashes. 

Among the above mentioned samples 
31 were reported as ‘‘Canada hard wood 
ashes.”” These samples have been 
grouped by themselves within the same 
limits, as follows: 


Number of samples. Per cent. of potash. 


6 under 4 
15 between 4and 5 
3 between 5 and 6 
4 between 6 and 7 
3 over 7 


Canada ashes are usually sold with a 
guarantee of at least 5 per cent. of pot- 
ash; but out of these 31 samples 21 fall 
below that limit, or there were 67 
chances in 100 of getting less than was 
expected. Therefore during the past 
year it appears that the odds were 2 to 1 
against the purchaser of Canada ashes. 

The variation in quantity of water in 
ashes was remarkable, ranging from less | 
than 1 per cent. to over 30 per cent. | 
Seventeen samples showed over 20 
per cent, or 400 pounds of water in 
one ton. The most common amount | 
was between 10 and 12 per cent., or from 
200 to 240 pounds per ton. One sample 
received at this station yielded over 500 
pounds of water per ton, and it is scarce- 
ly necessary to state that the purchaser 
of those ashes was dissatisfied with his 
bargain. 

These figures show the importance in 
the purchasing of ashes of knowing 
what you buy and getting what you pay 
for. The trade should be based every 
time on a guarantee of quality. Of 
course the dealers will not come to this 
so long as they can sell four or five hun- 
dred pounds of water inaton. It rests 
with the purchaser to protect himself, 
as he easily can, by requiring in his con- 
tract a guarantee of the composition of 
the ashes purchased. 


STATE FAIR RULES AND PREMIUMS. 
The State Fair is close at hand. 











Im- | 


1] ) rrr . s : | 
fill, when it lives over winter and pro- | classes of the premium schedule which | 


luces its crop the next season. 





THE OLEOMARGARINE LAW. 


The movement on the part of the Sec- 
‘lary of the State Board of Agriculture 
look into the trade in oleomargarine 
our State and take steps towards en- 
forcing the laws relating thereto is in 
the right direction and is undertaken 
tone to soon. On the enactment of the 
law Prohibiting this trade a disposition 
¥% manifested by the dealers then en- 
bged init to respect the will of the 
bopleas pronounced by the law. But 
the love of gain, it seems, and the 
mation of the public as to any ef- 
torts to enforce the law, has been a temp- 
‘tion to secretly introduce the fraud 
‘adcarry on a trade regardless of the 
lw. It is, therefore, quite time to rake 
the matter and let the public know 
Yew the law is now being disregarded 
oe they are being fraudulently dealt 

y those with whom they are 
dealing, 
ihe effort as reported, of those who 
‘ve taken a government license for its 
Sle, to Stay proceedings with the Secre- 
ed till the matter can again be heard 
— legislature, it seems, fails as it 
™ =, for the people of this State have 
Tie ty with this great fraud. 
aq b ‘ese law breakers will learn in 
* Attempt they may make to intrench 


+ 


Yemselves by law in such a trade. The 


ee of Maine want to spread their 
tad with butter and when the curtain 
8 lifted, 


oy 4s it must be, if the matter is 
a up, those who have been de- 
‘ng honest purchasers with a vile 
~ for the sake of exorbitant profits 
_ tind, to put it mildly, they have not 
mae, Course to establish confidence 
Nate ce patrons. Tbe people of this 
>t stand solid behind all well 
~ efforts in support of honest 
er and honest dealing. They will 
ned it that no laws go on our 
“S in aid of deception and fraud 
ty products, 





| intending exhibitors should note care- | 


fully in time to take advantage of them | 
in preparing their entries. 

In the dairy division liberal money is | 
offered in their prizes for the cow that 
will give the most butter fat on Wednes- | 
day of the fair. Still larger prizes are | 
offered in a new ‘“‘sweepstakes’’ for the} 


four cows owned by one man that will | 


yield the largest amount of butter fat | 
on the third day of the exhibition. | 
This ought to bring out a long string of 
the best cows in the State. The milk 
man’s cow also has a chance for one of 
the high prizes. 

The Messrs. Goss of Lewiston also | 
offer a special prize that ought and no} 
doubt will draw out a lively competition. 
It is a prize well worth an effort to 
secure. Another plum is the $25 offered 
by the Diamond-Crystal Salt Co. Every 
competitor in the dairy department 
should make a bid for this rich prize. 
Look out; it takes aspecial sample and a 
special entry for this prize. There 
seems to be no bar in this offer to’ pre- 
vent a factory from competing. 

The sheep breeders are also getting 
well noticed in the schedule, the prizes 
in all classes having been liberally in- 
creased. We shall look fora large ex- 
hibit of the mutton breeds this year as 
they are on the increase among us. Now 
is the time to bring them out for the | 
farmers interested in them. 

The agricultural department is made | 
conspicuous by large prizes and many of | 


them. The third division calling for | 
twelve specimens of each variety to be | 
shown on plates ought to make up an 
attractive table. There should be a) 
table set apart expressly for this class, | 
and prefection and cleanliness made the | 
standard of judging. An exhibit of | 
vegetables may and should be made an | 
attractive feature. Note the prize for | 
greatest number of varieties of potatoes. 

The officers of the society are sparing | 
no time or labor in their efforts to 
= parE an extensive and varied 
exhibit. 


| 
| 








MANURE VALUE OF PEA ENSILAGE. 


Since pea fodder is receiving attention 
from many farmers at the present time, 
the resulting manure becomes a matter 
of importance. The Minnesota station 
has been studying the problem, and io a 
recent bulletin gives the results of its 
investigation, from which we copy. 

The elements, the compounds of which 
give a manure its commercial value, are 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
since these are usually the important 
materials that are found in the least 
abundance in the soil. In commercial 
fertilizers, nitrogen in its most valuable 
forms is valued at 17 cents per pound, 
phosphoric acid at about seven cents and 
potash at about four cents. Farm 
manures contain these same elements in 
farms equally as valuable, and an analysis 
of the dung and urine of any animal, fed 
on any food, shows the number of pounds 
of these conpounds contained in a hun- 
dred pounds of the manure. Maultiply- 
ing the pounds per hundred of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash by twenty 
will give the number of pounds of each 
per ton. The price of each element per 
pound being known, the value per ton 
can then easily be determined. An an- 
alysis of the dung and ur‘ne of each cow 
showed the average percentages, or 
pounds per hundred, of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash to be: 


} 
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This is much higher than manure is 
rated by farmers of the State, and in 
many cases is more thanit would be 
worth to them; however, it represents 
what these same elements would cost if 
purchased in the form of commercial 
fertilizers. From these figures it will be 
seen that the nitrogen is by far the most 
expensive element in the manure. Of 
the total nitrogen in the food, about 
twenty per cent. was returned in the 
dung, from twenty to twenty-five per 
cent. in the milk, and over fifty per cent. 
in the urine. Nearly all of the phos- 
phoric acid was returned inthe dung. | 

The results show that the urine is of | 
greater commercial value than the dung, | 
since half of the nitrogen of the food | 
was returned in the urine, and only a fifth | 
inthedung. The nitrogen in the urine is | 
soluble and more available as plant food, 
while the nitrogen in the dung is large- | 
ly insoluble, as the determinations of al- | 
buminoid nitrogen show. The value of | 
the manure depends mainly upon the! 
nitrogen, and this is contained largely in 
the urine. | 

Care should be taken to lose as little | 
of the urine as possible. This can be 
done by closing up leaks in the stable 
floor, maintaining well constructed gut- 
ters, and the liberal use of straw and 
other absorbents. 

In conclusion, the important points, 
briefly stated, in regard to ensilaged 
peas and wheat bran as a cattle food, 
are: 

1. Peas furnish a food rich in nitro- 
genous compounds, of which the dry 
matter contains about twelve per cent., 
which is about twice the amount in or- 
dinary ensilaged crops. 

2. In every hundred pounds of the dry 
matter, seventy-six pounds were diges- 
tible, and all of the constituents, except 
the ash and fiber, were nearly equally 
and evenly digestible. 

3. The pea ensilage and bran alone 
took the place of corn ensilage, hay and 
a mixed grain ration, saving the more 
expensive barley and oil meal, and giv- | 
ing the same milk and butter yield. 

4. The cow that gave the better re- 
turns in milk and butter from the same 
weight of food, digested one per cent. 
more of solid matter and retained three 
per cent. less nitrogen than the one that 
gave a fifth of a pound less butter per 
day. 

5. Nearly ninety-five per cent. of the 
nitrogen of the food was returned in 
some form; about one-half was returned 
in urine, one-fifth in the dung, and from 
one-fifth to one-fourth in the milk. 

6. About eighty-two per cent. of the 
original fertilizer materials in the food 
was returned in the dung and urine. 








| digestible, 


;country at 


| missioned to labor. 


7. Finally, pea ensilage is a valuable 
cattle food, rich, in nitrogen, largely 
and returns a 
manure to the soil. 


Communications. 


valuable 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 


The storing of peas in the silo as de- (THE DECADENCE OF RURAL NEW ENG- 


of the ordinary farmer, but this is not so. 


| scribed in thig. article may be unfamiliar | 
| to many and appear to be out the reach | 


| 


| A silo like the one in which these peas | 


LAND. 


JOHN KIMBALL, OF TURNER 


GRANGE. 


BY REV. 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 


were stored can be made by any farmer | Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


at no great expense, and anyone who is 


So sang England’s poet at the begin- 


desirous ofsecuring One more valuable | ning of this century, in that sweet 
cattle food, should give peas, either field | pastoral, “The Deserted Village.” Far 


cured or ensilaged, a trial. 
A SUCCESSFUL MEETING. 


If Turner Grange wants anything, 
they go to work and secure it for them- 
selves. A red-letter day was last Satur- 





| 


day, the 4th instant, whea the Lecturer | 


of the National Grange, Hon. Alpha 
Messer of Vermont, was present and 
gave an address. State Master Wiggin 


Lwas with him, and also took part in the 


meeting. 

In the forenoon, Brother John Kimball 
presented the able paper reported in full 
for the Farmer, and published in this 
issue. Every lover of New England and 
her institutions should read it and 
weigh well the lesson it carries. The 
subject matter was intelligently reviewed 
and further discussed by Bros. F. A. 
Allen, Sec’y State Grange, A. T. Clifford 
of Winthrop, C. H. Cobb, Poland, and 
the agricultural editor of the Farmer. 
The general sentiment expressed was 
that a higher appreciation of land as a 
reliable investment, and of a farm for a 
home, should be cultivated among our 
people. 

In the afternoon the exercises opened 
with an essay by Sister Alice B. Pratt, 
which will appear in the Farmer later. 
The principal time was given to the 
National Lecturer, who held the audience 
for an hour and a half under a very able 
address, his theme being ‘“‘Organization.”’ 
His effort was to show the importance of 
it, the necessity for it and the great 
work that has been accomplished through 
it in the various lines of human effort. 
He dwelt on what the Grange is aiming 
to accomplish through it, and the grati- 
fying success with which it is meeting. 
The educational features of its work are 
of the most far reaching importance. It 
is also cultivating a feeling of brother- 
hood and of common interest in the 
large, directly opposed to 
that sectional sentiment the politicians 
are so actively encouraging between 
sections of our country. It is alsu teach- 
ing farmers to take an active part in 
public affairs, and particularly in matters 
relating to and bearing upon the busi- 
ness in which they are concerned. In 
all of this work it takes in the aid of 
woman as an equal partner. The Grange 
is doing a grand work all over the 
country, but nowhere else is it as strong 
a power for good as in New England. 
Here its influence is most felt and its 
results most apparent. 

After the close of this most excellent 
address State Master Wiggin entertained 
the meeting with brief remarks in the 
his usual pleasing manner. 

Prof. True with his Turner Grange 
choir interspersed the meeting with 
choige selections, which contributed 
much to the enjoyment of all hands. 

Visitors came in from other Granges 
to a considerable number to enjoy the 
array of talent Turner Grange had pro- 
vided. Androscoggin Grange of Greene, 
sent over a delegation of twenty-six. All 
went away profited by the occasion. 

The National Lecturer is a man well 
suited .to the responsible work placed in 
his hands. He is a New Englander 
through and through, sound in his views, 
conservative in his positions, a staunch 
defender of the rights of farmers and an 
able worker for the enlightenment and 
elevation of those for whom he is com- 
Turner Grange dida 
good thing in bringing him to their hall, 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


An abstract of the Meteorological Ob- 
servations taken at the Maine State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, for the month of July, 1894: 


Lat. 44°54! 2" N. Lon. 68° 40' 11! W. 
Altitude above the sea, 129 feet. 
Mean temperature. . 





1894. 1893. 
Maximum . 25th, 93°.8 89°.5 
Minimum " . Oth, 44°. 46°.1 
Mean of warmestday 25th, 79°.93 21st, 75°.1 
Mean of coldest day. 9th, 59°.7 13th, 59°.4 


Mean ntage of 
cloudiness eescene 39 40 
Amount of rain in - 
GOS... . wcccoccee 2.41 in. 3.23 in. 


DIRECTION AND Force oF WINDs. 
1894—N. W. & W., 57; 8. W. & S.,.85; S.E. 


» 18: N. E. & N., .22. 
1893 -N. W. & W 141; 8. W. & S.,.38; S.E. 
E., .10; N. E. & N., .11. 





1894. 1893. 
Mean height of barometer 
a eee 29.823 29.748 
Maximum height of barom- 
eter im inches........... 30.153 29.975 
Minimum height of barom- 
eter in inches........... 29.453 29.358 
Mean humidity of the at- 
ee 77 73 
REMEDY FOR CURRANT WORM. 


The more simple and available a 
remedy the more important and valuable 
it becomes. Mrs. E. Learned of Massa- 
chusetts writes to American Gardening 
that if you insert a branch of the com- 
mon pine into the middle of a currant 
or goosebury bush the currant worm 
will not go into it, or if they are already 
there, they will leave at once. This 
remedy, she says is far better than 
hellebore. It will also prevent the 
second brood appearing as they other- 
wise semetimes do. 





back in the history of England there 
was a time when every man owned land. 
Those were happy days to the English 
tiller of the soil. By the sweat of his 
brow he gained an honest livelihood. 
His home was humble; those early days 
knew few of the luxuries of to-day. As 
he walked the land which was his home, 
a sense of ownership of a strip of God's 
fair earth filled him with a pride equal 
to that of many a king. Inthe sense of 
freedom and independency his family 
lived and wrought. Misfortunes came, 
but they were bravely met because they 
were free. Their crops sometimes 
failed, but the earth was their’s, and | 
other years must make the harvest smile 
in abundant cheer. 

But danger came. The war-like Danes 
and Saxons, with their hordes of pirates | 
and free-booters, bore down upon them | 
from the North. Appalled by the peril, | 
for the sake of life and family the small | 
English land-holder fled to the nearest | 
castle, threw down his sword at the feet | 
of the Baron, craved his protection, and 
gave up to him his land, binding him-| 
self to the Baron for life, with only the | 
privilege of tilling it. Oh, sad was the} 
day to rural England! Woe to that 
country when the few began to own the 
land, and the many bowed to them as} 
their lords and masters! 

The days of overlordship marked the 
decadence of England’s rurallife. From | 
this point, steady has been the decline | 
and fall of the rural population in| 
England. To-day, the rustic inhabitant | 
of England counts as very little among | 
the moving and uplifting forces of the | 
world. The spirit of independence and | 
freedom has been crushed out of them 
by ages of oppression. They come into | 
this world almost unwelcomed, and | 
leave it little mourned. They are born | 
poor, and titled nobility see to it they | 
die poor. They cannot rise in life. | 
Many of them cannot even get the} 
money to emigrate to America or Aus- | 
tralia. Their overlord keeps them a 
little in his debt all the time. Their | 
whole life is one monotonous effort to | 
get bread and breath. Notin bad times, | 
but all times, because all times are bad | 
times; their only comparison is from | 
bad to worse, not good to better. 

Had [the gift of a Goldsmith, I fancy 
I would sing a song of the deserted 
homesteads of New England. You who 
live in this favored town can scarcely 
realize the truth of what I am to say, 
but could you travel up and down the 
hills and valleys of Vermont, as fair a | 
land as ever the sun shone upon, the | 
very Switzerland of America, you would 
turn away, as I have, heartsick at the 
thought of these abandoned hearth 
stones. Farm after farm lies by the | 
roadside, lonely and deserted. The | 
winds cry amid the branches of the great | 
maple trees, and the unmown lawns tell 
a tale of loneliness and neglect. The 
bushes grow unmolested by the wayside; 
fences are bent and broken by old age 
and the stormy elements. 

The story is simple. The young men 
went West, or to the city, in the mad 
rush for place, power or wealth; the old 
folks were left alone. As they grew old 
and feeble the farm was neglected, and 
when their toil was over, the place is 
suld, usually at auction to the highest 
bidder, or to go to dust and ruin. 

rhink of it! The land of their fathers! 
The home of their childhood! It seems 
little better than sacrilege to me. I do 
not see-how any one who has walked 
and worked oh that land can look on it | 
as anything less than sacred ground. 

This is no fancy picture. [ am far} 
from being a calamity shrieker, but| 
again and again I have followed roads, | 
beautiful roads, smooth and even, lined 
with great sugar maples, so in autumn | 
they are carpeted with leaves inches | 
deep, so that no heof beast is heard, no | 
rumble of wheels breaks the stillness of | 
the air; yet these lines of travel are | 
punctuated with deserted dwellings. | 
Can the student of history fail to in-| 
terpret the ominous prophecy? In the | 
early history of England, the land passed 
out of the hands of its owners because | 
of dread necessity; but if we lose our 
land it is our own fault. We sell it for 
a paltry price; we abandon it; we throw 
it away; we forge our own fetters; we 
smilingly and eagerly rush into a bond- 
age worse for our children than ten 
thousand deaths. 

New England boasts a glorious past. 
In every rural centre could be found the 
school house and the church. About 
them clustered happy homes. There 
were health, happiness and many chil- 
dren in every cabin. The bare and for- 
bidding sand hills of Cape Cod,/to us, 
to our fathers who so loved their lands, 
gleamed in the sunlight like the hills of 
paradise. In their children was im- 
planted the same love for their native 
soil. No State but has heard the echo 








| who followed the plow or drove the oxen 
|forty years ago was not thinking of the 


of their stalwart tread, and felt the|there, and pretends there never 
power of their conquering axe. They | Was acow anyway. If the young man 
built their first cabins on the hillside, | sees the dark side of farm life and feels 
because the sunshine first warmed this | there is no endeavor to improve the con- 
soil. They planted settlements along | dition and social standing of the farm- 
the margins of beautiful rivers, fallow- | ers, if they see no efforts made to lift up 
ing here the fertile soil. They crowded | the standard of rural life, they are cer- 
into Vermont, they pushed into the tain to drift away, even though they 
woods of Maine, and we thank them for | love the land, and would gladly stick to 
the noble farms they reclaimed from | the soil in which their youthful muscles 
wilderness and swamp. j}and ambitions found strength and de- 

In a sense the love of the land lingers| velopment. Land is worth more than 
in the hearts of their children, but too|its money value. It hasa value that 
many of the sons of New England have| money is powerless to represent. The 
left the land of their fathers, the dust of race for wealth as often means death as 
country soil paled in their sight beside | life to a nation. It means as often slav- 
the glitter of golden dust, and so they | ery as liberty, corruption as honesty. 
went forth into a wider world in the| What do you and I live for anyway? 
search for power and pelf. They have| Why do we not live where we are the 
found it. The Napoleons of finance | happiest? If peace and quiet, and truth 
were once farmers’ boys, the merchant | and goodness can be found on the farm, 
prince came from country cross roads,| why leave it? If ancient Eden was in a 
the universal poet was once a “barefoot | garden, why should not our modern 
boy,” the orator, the lawyer, the states-| dream of paradise be a garden? Just 
man, the philanthropist were the brain| think what it means to own a piece of 
and brawn of country homes. The boy | land! 

It comes the nearest to being a God 
given gift of anything in this wide world. 
harvest of golden grain which might be | As the owner of broad acres looks across 
his, but his mind wandered rather to the| his tields, tossing and waving in the 
harvest of golden guineas which might, | sunlight, almost alive with the spirit of 
which must be his. He was swept away|our common maker, can he not feel 
from his fields and forests by that tidal | richer than if his house was full of gold 
wave which struck our country with the and bonds—the price of his manhood, 
discovery of gold in California. Far too | his honesty or at best his peace of mind? 
many of the enterprising, noble spirited | As he toils in the open sunlight can he 
young men in the last fifty years have | not feel that he is a co-worker with the 
left the farm. God who sends the rain and causes his 

Will not this exodus too long continued | fields to blossom and bring a golden 
end in disaster? Can the heir to land| harvest to his barns? Till God forgets 
afford to abandon it to an inferior or a| to send the sunshine on the just and the 
foreigner? What does he gain by giving | Unjust, till the early and the latter rains 
up his heritage? He simply gains a liv-| 2° longer leave the skies the farmer will 
ing and the right to a christian burial. | live in the land of plenty. Every land- 
That is all the best of us can gain from | holder ina noble sense is a capitalist. 
temporal things, and some day he or his | His farm is his factory, his workshop, his 
children would give all the gold of office. He makes up the conservative 
Midas for the joyous freedom of the| army, which presents a solid front across 
peaceful and happy days, when as a boy the pathway of socialists, and anarchists 
he worked his father’s fields among|and communists. The man who owns 
Nature’s blossoming revelations. He nothing but his hands, a rattle head and 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, | an envious heart, is a menace to the life 
and like Esau became a vagabond on the ofa republic like ours; the man who 
face of God’s fair earth, The leading | 9W4s5 millions of ungodly gains is a 
spirits of the city are transplanted from | stumbling stone, a rock of offence in a 
country soil. Will not the city soon feel| democratic form of government, but 
the decadence of rural New England?|from the thousands of doorways the 
Nearly all the masters in the Beston | farmer steps forth firm in the defence of 
schools were country boys, nearly all the|the principles of our goverment, firm 











professors in our colleges have worked |in the defence of human rights 
their way up from some farm. This|2d the security of individual prop- 
nervous force, this brain power, this en-|erty. In the ownership of the 





ergizing vitality has been taken from our|!and by the many, not by the few, 
country, sapping it for years and years, | lies the hope of our permanent national 
Is this loss of intelligent force being | existence, It is so easy to own land in 


made good? What is to furnish the | America that we do not appreciate our 


brain power of coming generations? It| privilege. A traveler in Scotland tells 
is an axiom that such families as Blaine, that he halted by the wayside and 
Washburne and Harrison seldom pro- shared his lunch with an old peasant 


duce children who can fill their fathers’ | Who was busy at work with spade and 
places. We cannot fully realize why | Shovel. He found out the traveler was 
this state of affairs exists, but there are| from America. Almost doubtingly he 
suggestions which may help us to ex-| said, “I have heard that in that country, 
plain the vexing problem. One great|if a man were honest, industrious and 
reason is that too much of farm life has | temperate, by and by he might get to 
been discolored and made odious by an | Own a little piece ofland.”’ The traveler 
unhealthy pessimism. The man born of | assured him this was true. ‘That must 
a cheerful mother gets tired to disgust | be almost heaven,” he said, “I have 
at the eternal wailing of the discontented | worked hard all my life, and so has the 
farmer. He sees the dark side always.|old woman at home. We have been 
It becomes a disease with him. He be-| temperate and honest. Now we are old 
rates his own calling, thus lowering it in| we can’t work much longer. There is 
the estimation of children. He and the old woman 
envies other men an¢d other callings. 
He advises his son to forsake the farm. 
He tells him that it does not pay, that 
the West is too strong a competitor. 
He tells his sons how much better it is | 
to work in shoe shops, in factories and 
about railroads. He says, “Go any- 
where, do anything but farm it.” We 
grant there is hard work on the farm, 
long hours, much confinement, small 
pay, but farm life has its compensations, 
and there is a very bright side to it, even 
though the perverted grumbler fails to 
see the rift. On the farm are comfort, | 
peace and independence. The farmer is 
not rung out of bed bya factory bell, 
and even if he is tied to a cow bell it is| breath to dig until he found it. The 
his own cow, and not the property of | son toiled and dug for years and at last 
some soulless corporation. He is not a| mellowed and stirred every foot of the 
slave to a manufacturer oratrade union. | soil twelve inches deep. He found no 
As long as he obeys the laws which he | gold, but his fields were so well tilled 
helps to make he is a free man. that they became marvels of production, 
In these days of labor troubles, riots, | and wealth came to him from them. If 
Coxey armies and Deb-rule, the voice of | every farmer would look upon his land 
chronic farm grumblers has passed into | asa gold mine, what a love for the land 
inocuous desuetude. He cannot but| would be generated. It really is the 
realize as he sits amid plenty and | only mine that never fails. 
comfort that there are worse things in| When the famous mines of California 
the world than to own and till a piece | are exhausted the land of cold and bleak 
of God’s fair universe. The man who! New England will clothe and feed mil- 
has never been hungry, who has never: lions yet unborn. What will check this 
slept cold, ought to blush for shame to| decadence in the rural sections? You 


nothing before me 
but the poorhouse.”’ 

Why can we not learn to enjoy and 
appreciate the simple pleasures of our 
common life? Must we pass through 
the furnace of a dread experience before 
we come to know that 


his 


he who throws 
away the land of his fathers is false to 
the tenets of a broadening and uplifting 
civilization? An old man who.  s0 
loved land that he dreaded the 
thought of its being forsaken, when he 
was on his dying bed called his son 
to him and told him that somewhere on 
his farm, hidden a fvot beneath the sur- 
face of the soil, was a treasure of great 
value. He charged him with his dying 


his 


grumble. Then there is an unhealthy|must make of farming a _profes- 
optimism which has driven boys from|sion. To do this you must give 
the farm. When a farmer tries to make|it a noble aim. The very fact 


that it aspires to something noble will 
give it the right and power to live. If 
it has a noble aim it can appeal to the 
best in every life. When it thus gains 
a power over the young men they will as 
gladly follow the plow and study the 
science of agriculture, as they follow the 
railroad, or study law or medicine. 
The aim of the farmer should be not to 
merely live, but to live well. This aim 
should not end in doing the barely nec- 
essary work, but there should be the 
ambition to do the work the very best 
that in you lies. Farmers, your con- 
stant aim should be to find the best 
methods, use the best machinery, to 
think the clearest concerning your vo- 


his boy think that turning the grind- 
stone and churning is as delightful as 
playing base ball, he fails. When he 
strives to impress on his son’s mind that 
pulling pig weed is as much fun as go- 
ing a-fishing he makesa big mistake. 
There is a dark side to everything and a 
hard side to all honest labor, and there 
is, no use in pretending there is not. 
There are farmers to-day who laugh at 
the idea that there are many boys leav- 
ing the farm, and pretend to believe 
there are not many abandoned farms in 
New England. They are like the man 
who was driven on to a fence by a cow. 
“He sits on the stile and continues to 
smile,” in hopes there is no cow 
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i@lomam's Department. 








_ NOW AND THEN. 

Ob, n0¥ and then there comes a day 
When all our skies are bright, 

and all of life's appointed way 
Is bathed in golden light; 

When roses hide no thorns beneath; 
When love has no alloy; 

And zephyrs full of perfume breathe 

From ont the hills of joy. 


sent is a fleeting thing— 

st will live for aye, 
; store of treasures bring 

nd a day. 

r shall the echoes come 

) time's receding shore; 

Ea hb day will glean a pleasure from 
The days that are no more. 







Ob. memories of such, awake! 
And glad the weary now; 
a wreath of recollections make 
To crown the dreamer's brow, 
Oh, silent voice and vanished hand, 
Bring back the golden sheaves! 
The ripple of the waters and 
The laughter of the leaves. 
=—Nixon Waterman, in Chicago Journal. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


If the primary end of all education is 
veneric man, then woman from every 
ethical standpoint should be heir to the 
privilege of general education that is ac- 
corded teman. This view is now quite 
generally accepted in this country, es- 
pecially in the Western half of it. In 
the New York academies it is said that 
there are to-day more young women than 
there are young men. In the formula- 
tion of the courses of the agricultural 
college of Utah one step further was 
taken, and upon the assumption that 
woman as a part of the industrial life of 
the nation could be made more effective 
through the influence of technical or of 
industrial education, a course of domes- 
tic arts was put in for the ends already 
noted, the joint education of the head 
and the hand, fitting woman to become 
the educated head, heart and soul, and 
at the same time the skilled hands of the 
household. Itis believed that there is 
no more complete domestic art depart- 
ment associated with an agricultural 
college of the country, and perhaps none 
as fully organized. 

The general culture studies need not 
be mentioned, for they are similar to 
those pursued by young men. Practi- 
cal work begins in the sewing rooms 
with hand sewing of the various classes, 
and ends in fancy work under skilled in- 
structors, the aim being to give skill in 
the one and skill anda cultivated taste 
in the other. The rooms contain the 
fashion sheets and machines of all sorts 
for carrying on the work. 

From the sewing room they pass to an 
equipped laundry room where washin 
and especially the doing up of linen an 
common ironing are taught. The culi- 
nary departments include store rooms, 
pantries, kitchen and dining room, each 
well equipped. The kitchen contains 
tables for each operator, ranges and a full 
line of appliances. The dining room is 
used for table setting, where the girls 
take their turns in arranging the tables 
and presiding as hostess, first having 
taken their turn at waiting. The build- 
ing contains rooms for a parlor, bedroom 
and oftice, where the girls are to be 
taught the arrangement of the rooms and 
the care of them artistically. In this 
course the young women take their in- 
struction in amply equipped dairy rooms 
where both butter and cheese are made 
under the care of a dairy expert. The 
course includes special lectures on hy- 
giene for wives and mothers, including 
household sanitation. Itis not forgot- 
ten that woman is the presiding goddess 
of the household, and that she should 
befor the home and for the neighbor- 
hood a center of refinement, pleasure 
and of culture. To this end lectures in 
manners and morals are given, and op- 
portunities for the study of music and 
painting are afforded. 

The department has fully met the ex- 
pectations that gave rise to it. To all 
visitors it has been a center of interest, 
while the young women of the territory 
availed themselves of the opportunities 
toa liberal extent, over one-third of the 
students of the college being young 
women. The work—the distinguishing 
work of this department—is being taken 
hold of with zeal. The solitary young 
Woman that graduated from the first 
long term classis the advance pioneer, 
many pressing up from the ranks behind. 

Especial attention has been called to 
this department of the college for the 
reflection of the constituency that sur- 
round Eastern agricultural colleges. 
None of these colleges, so faras we are 
aware, have especial departments de- 
voted to the interests of our young 
Women, nor, indeed, so far as appears, 
ls any especial attention given to young 
Women at these colleges, nor indeed have 


young women admittance to but few of 
these colleges; ifso, they are not and 
the public is not aware of it. Their 
natural right to this privilege few will 
tow have the hardihood or the dispo- 


sition to deny, whiie the legal right, so 
lar as the act of Congress is involved, is 
bot to be denied. Especially would we 
be pleased to see our own State college 
give to young women a special course 
aud a warm weleome to it.—Mirror and 
AN OUTING. 
raspberrying? Yes, and 
whither shall I go? Up on Raspberry 
bill of course, in the back pasture. So 
We went, Nellie, Gracie and Grammie. 
We had picked but a little while, when 
the great drops of rain began to fall, and 
we made haste for the house. We had 
got back to the mowing field, where we 
met George coming with cloaks and 
shawls, to cover us, but we disdained 
them, for we were thoroughly wet and 
did hot want the burden of more cloth- 
ing So we got home, well soaked with 
fain, Not one of us took cold. And 
this is the reason why we did not. We 
‘ook off our wet clothing and bathed in 
wld or tepid water, as water standing 
avhile at this time of year does not keep 
‘ty cool; then rubbed the skin till it 
sew warm, and then put on clean, dry 
clothing, 
ed oday I have been out again and re- 
ived a good sun bath, so the sweating 
ee will also keep me well. How 
ol the maple grove seemed after wan- 
“ring in the heat on the hill, after rasp- 
— The cows were quietly feed- 
ion “we the pasture, the little yearlings 
ee ed up at us in surprise as we came 
, them; the birds were singing 
nnd and above us, the treetops wav- 
se andthe fragrance from them was 
iife giving, 
tow llike the works of Nature. It 
* to us of God and his love for all 
and Features, He feedeth the Ravens, 
" Provideth for all his creatures and 
Will not forget His own made in His 


Going 


ime ‘mage and yet I find myself despair- 
vith oftentimes. God is not deceitful 
“ ‘Ais creatures, and will provide for 


mpl a ye of little faith.’ I love to live 
i ‘form where I can behold so much of 
Sete The everchanging clouds are 
Tes of rare beauty. Why should we 
‘or dress? “Behold the Lilies of 





There is a vast amount of superstition, 
even among the more intelligent people, 
and most of it is traceable to the infan- 
tile phrases of thought which obtained 
in the earlier history of the human race 
before men had learned to observe facts 
with reference to their origin, or to 
reason from effects toward their causes. 
The superstition about “thirteen” has 


come down to us from the time when | 
that number was regarded as containing | 


a superfluity, twelve being looked upon 
asa perfect and sacred number, com- 
pounded of three and four. Probably 
Friday came tu be thought unlucky be- 


‘| cause itis the day next preceding the 


original or Jewish Sabbath, which was a 
day of rest that did not permit the fin- 


ishing of a work begun Friday and left | 


uncompleted, though in many minds it 
is associated with the crucifixion and 
with the hanging of criminals. 

The belief in ghosts and hobgoblins is 
well nigh universal. 
by Huxley to the infancy of human 
thought, and by him considered as the 
foundation of human belief in the super- 
natural, And it is grained deep into the 
individual of to-day during childhood. 
As a rule, the belief in the existence of 
ghosts or shades of the de arted become 
a part of the mental furniture between 
the ages of 4 and 12, or not at all. 
Whether it be the “pious” teaching that 
angels watch over the bed of babes, or 
demoniac threat that the ghost will come 
for the child if it is not “good,” the 
general result is much the same. The 
boy grows up with a shaded mentality, 
in which doubt alternates with super- 
stitious belief, the latter being but sel- 
dom completely removed as a result of 
deep study of the laws of the universe. 
The more impressible mind of the female 
child accepts these things as entieties or 
verities, from which it is not released by 
the more mature thinking of adult life, 
and naturally it indoctrinates with the 
same false and hurtful notions the juve- 
nile minds over which the girl then has 
contrul. Thus the belief in ghosts per- 
vades the people from one generation to 
another long after a general attainment 
of the knowledge, a proper application of 
which should make such absurd belief 
impossible. The more weakminded be- 
come cowards in the dark or in the 
vicinity of graveyards, their intellects 
are muddled and their judgments cloud- 
ed, while their lives are rendered more 
or less sad by the gloom with which the 
belief in the existence of ghosts en- 
shrouds them. 

It is the duty of teachers of youth in 
this “enlightened age” to help their 
pupils to think correctly in regard to 
natural phenomena. If they do not give 
positive instructions to that effect they 
lead those in their charge away from the 
idea that the rolling thunder and the 
flashing lightning are exhibitions of 
wrath by some one of thousands of angry 
gods which the ancients supposed to 
people earth, air and skies. They should 
be required to be more direct in relation 
to the almost universal tinge of belief in 
the existence of spooks, these being the 
originals of the ‘‘gods’’ which in the 
infancy of the human race were fancied 
to be all the time meddling with the 
affairs of poor mortals. There may be 
some difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of informing mere infants that 
Santa Claus is a myth, that a wolf never 
spoke to little Red Riding Hood, or that 
Jack did not climb up a beanstalk into a 
land above the clouds. But there should 
be none as to the duty of disabusing the 
minds of young children about the sup- 
posed ghosts that haunt millions of 
children, and cause their one great 
source of unhappiness after they have 
been sufficiently housed, clothed and 
fed. To eradicate the ghost superstition 
well may be noted as one of the highest 
and noblest that can be made by those 
who undertake to mold the juvenile 
mind and implant in it the seeds of cor- 
rect knowledge of the things they will 
meet with in after life. 

FUNNY WAYS OF MEN. 

The little peculiarities of women are 
a fruitful topic with some masculine 
writers. They continually rush into 
print with such questions as: Why 
does a woman always want to know if 
her hat is on straight? Why does she 
keep you waiting ten minutes after 
she’s declared she’s all ready? Why 
does she this, that and the other? 
Here’s a counter blast from a woman 
writer in the New York Journal. Why 
does a man always have lengthened 
and often profane interviews with 
his collar button? It looks like an 
inoffensive sort of an article to an 
outsider. Why does he rush through 
his dressing and throw everything all 
over the room, because he’s in such a 
hurry—he “‘knows he'll be late”—and 
then spend a good five minutes filling 
and lighting his pipe? Why does he 
never put together and fold up a news- 
paper? Why, when a pretty girl 
praises another man’s ‘charming man- 
ners,” does he say the girl is “soft?” 
Why does he declare that handsome 
and popular young actors are ‘‘sticks?” 
Why can he never, by any possibility, 
find anything he is sent to look for in 
closet or drawer? Why is his headache 
or toothache so much worse than any- 
body else’s ever was? Why is it always 
his liver that does not work, instead of 
the Welsh rarebit and mince pie that 
have worked? Why will he go out after 
a rain without overshoes and then 
preach about the vanity of women? 
Why does it rain too hard to go to 
church, but not too hard to go to a din- 
ner or theater or club on any succeed- 
ing stormy day? Why does he suppose, 
when he notes women’s “funny ways,” 
that women are not at the same time 
noticing his own funny ways? : 





Lowered the Piano. 

The following amusing anecdote is 
told of the cantatrice Catalani. She 
was one day rehearsing at the Paris 
opera house an air which she had to 
sing in the evening, when she found 
the pitch of the pianoforte too high, 
and gave instructions to have the in- 
strument lowered by the evening. Her 
husband, Capt. Valabreque, volun- 
teered to see her order carried out, and 
immediately sent for the stage carpen- 
ter and had the legs of the pianoforte 
amputated. The performance took 
place, and the lady was greatly annoyed 
at the continued high pitch at which 
she had tosing. She soon sought her 
husband and remonstrated with him 
for neglecting her wishes. He, nota 
little hurt at being thus wrongfully 
accused, insisted upon calling the per- 
son who had performed the operation, 
and, to Catalani’s utter astonishment, 
called the carpenter, and said to him: 
“How much did you lower the piano, 
Charles?” ‘Two inches, sir,” was the 
prompt reply. 





The jewelry found reeently in an ex- 
cavation near one of the pyramids of 
old Memphis, Egypt, exhibits about as 
much skill in working gold and 
precious stones as now exists, although 
the articles found were made forty- 
three hundred yearsago. The figures 
cut on amethyst and carnelian are de- 
scribed as exquisite and anatomically 
correct. The gold is skfilfully worked, 
and precious stones are let into it so as 
to give the effect of enameling. 





It is traced back | 





Poung Folks’ Column. 


THE PLEASURES OF “IFFING.” 


If all our bones were funny bones, 
Oh. wouldn't it be jolly? 
If all our tones were sunny tones 
There'd be no melancholy. 
There'd be no melancholy if 
Our tones were always sunny, 
And life would be so jolly if— 
If all our bones were funny 








If all our skies were cheerful skies 
Oh. wouldn't earth be gladdened? 

If ali our eyes were tearful eyes, 
Oh. wouldn't life be saddened? 

Life would be sadly saddened if 
Our eyes were always tearful, 

And earth be gladly gladdened if— 
If all our skies were cheerful. 








If this or that were thus and so 
Oh, wouldn't it be clever? 

But “ifs,” my dears, won't make it so, 
Though we may “if" forever. 

But while ‘ifs won't our wishes bring 
We'd all be less contented 

And life would be a prosy thing 
If “iffing™ were prevented. 

—Nixon Waterman, in Chicago Journal 


KITE-FLYING. 


Perhaps you did not know that the 
flying of kites is as much of a national 
game in some countries as base ball is 
in America. Even the stiing is pre- 
pared with powdered glass or other 
preparation, so as to cut the string of 
some other while up in the air, bring- 
ing it quickly down—a sort of fight of 
kites! But they are not called fighting, 
only ‘“‘matches.”” With us, kites go to 
bed with the children, but in China 
and elsewhere they hang lighted lan- 
terns to them, and fly them as late as 
they please. 

Did you ever hear of putting kites to 
useful work? They have been useful a 
great many times. Let me tell you 
how. A good many years ago a man 
named “Steeple Jack’’ had a small, 
commonplace kite, without which he 
could not have done work, for you may 
kpow by his name that he had some- 
thing to do with steeples. Yes! that 
was his business, repairing them, and 
the higher they were the better, going 
where nobody else would go, no matter 
how dangervus. 

But first he sent up his little kite, and 
managed in some way to catch the cord, 
which of course was of twine, around 
the top of the spire, and then climb— 
for he was very small and thin—up this 
tiny rope, seat himself on the top and 
do his work fearlessly, scaling down in 
a marvelous way, only known to him- 
self, until he reached the church roof, 
and then descending through the scut- 
tle. But you must remember this was 
a great many years ago, and churches in 
the small place where he lived were 
low, and it was no such hard work as it 
would be now-a-days. 

Another use that once was made of 
two kites by an inventive genius was 
to harness them to a light carriage, with 
a strong set of strings to guide them, 
and traveling a distance of one hundred 
fifty miles against the wind! What 
do you think of that? Just such kites 
as the boys make, exactly, only these 
were more than twelve feet high, and 
made of linen, to be strong. This was 
half a century ago, when kites were 
first invented. 

But who ever did more with a kite 
than the great Ben. Franklin, when he 
tried to see what electricity was made 
of? Even the wisest man did not know 
what it was more than one hundred 
years ago. But how do you think this 
famous kite was made? There was 
nothing beautiful about it, for it was 
only a common red silk handkerchief— 
a “bandana,” as they called them in 
old times, just such aone as you see 
old people carry to-day—and his was 
stretched across two very rough sticks, 
and yet it was the most famous kite 
ever made, because it has taught every 
boy and girl, as well as every grown 
person, more than they ever could have 
known, and made Franklin himself 
immortal! And this is the way it all 
came about. You nv doubt have heard 
it many times, but it will bear retelling, 
and it may reach some boy or girl who 
doesn’t know. 

Franklin was very much interested in 
electricity, and he was determined to 
find out what he could about it, for he 
believed that lightning and electricity 
were the same thing, and even at the 
risk of his own life, just as a thunder 
shower was coming up, he went out 
into the field to fly his kite, not into 
the house to hide, as some of us would 
do, perhaps. And when the cloud was 
very near, he took a key from his pocket 
and tied it to the end of the hempen 
string that held his kite, and watched 
and waited, all the time holding it in 
his hand. It was not long before the 
loose fibres of the kite string stood up, 
and in a moment his knuckles received 
such an electric shock as to set aside all 
doubt in his mind about it. 

Out of this discovery it was not long 
before lightning-rods were invented by 
him, which now so wonderfully protect 
our dwellings, for when lightning leaves 
the cloud it takes the first thing on its 
way. Ifitisa house it cannot escape, 
but a nice lightning-rod over it, made 
on purpose for a path for the lightning, 
takes it from the house down into the 
ground. 


THE COW—A CHILD'S COMPOSITION. 


The cow is anoble quadrerped, though 
not so noble as the horse, much less the 
roaring lion. It has four short legs, a 
big head for its size and a thick body. 








Its back legs are bent, and there’s two 
big bones sticking out just above. Its 


tail is more noble than the donkey’s, but 
nothin’ to cum up to that of the race 

horse. The cow gives us milk and niced 
beef and shoolether. How thankful 
should children be to this tame quadrer- 
ped. The reason why beef is so dear is 
that cows cost so much and the earth is 
gettin’ full of people. I allways have 
beef to my dinner on Sundays; on other 
days bread and drippin’ or bread and 
lard, sometimes treacle. Mvuther says 
that if I’m hungry on my roundsI can 
eat.a bit of cat’s meat if it doesn’t smell, 
but I mustn’t eat the liver, she says. 
How thankful ought we to be to the cow 
for nice hot beef. Pertaters grows; 
they are not on the cow. The four 
things what you sees under the cow’s 
belly are what the milk comes through. 
How thankful should we be. The cow 
makes milk from grass. God teache 

the cow how todoit. A cow’s feet is 
split in two like sheeps; they are called 
hooves. Little cows are called carves. 
Carves are the stupidest of all tame 
quadrerpeds, except pigs and donkeys. 
When you drive a carf, never prick it be- 
hind, but push it gently with your flat 
hand. Men are crewel to carves coz 
they can’t draw milk from them. You 
can genly find mushrooms in cow's fields, 
but you mustn’t go in if there’s a board 
up. How would your mothers like you 
to be called Trespass? 





One of the school children had some 
difficulty in keeping her feet under the 
desk at school, and the teacher impressed 
the fact upon her that she must keep 
them in position. Telling her parents of 
the admonition of the teacher, she said: 
“It is no use, I can’t keep my feet in per- 


"? 


dition! 





The other day 4 conversation took 
place between two little children, a girl 
of seven and a boy offive. Girl (wishing 
to show her superior knowledge)— 
Which do you like best, Queen Victoria 
or Washington? Boy (simply)—I love 
mamma. 
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THE BOY AND HIs SHEEP. 


A rich man who is wise as well as 
generous, often promises money to a col- 
lege or a church, provided those locally 
interested will raise a similar amount. 
He could easily give the whole sum 
needed, but he wishes his gift to stimu- | 
late others to help themselves. 

Acting on this principle, a Boston lady | 
sent six years ago, a small sum of money 
to a boy in Maine, who was anxious to| 
help himself. Adding the gift to the! 
little money that he had already earned 
he bought a sheep. The next spring he 
had a sheep and a lamb. In the fall the | 
lamb was killed, aud the meat and pelt | 
brought him five dollars and sixty-two | 
cents. With four dollars and fifty cents | 
he bought another sheep, and the follow- 
ing spring three lambs made him the| 
owner of a flock of five. 

That autumn an accident happened, 
which brought out the boy’s pluck. A 
drover passed by the house with a large 
flock of sheep. One of the boy’s sheep 


| foolishly mixed herself with the strange 


flock, and was driven away. The young 
owner did not learn of his loss until eve- 
ning. Bright and early he started the 
next morning, rode many miles, over- 
took the flock, saw his sheep and she 
knew him, for she came bounding 
towards his wagon—a fact which speaks 
well for the boy’s kindness. One of the 
three lambs grew so large that an offer 
of ten dollars was made for it. The 
young shepherd declined it, thinking 
that if any profit was to be made on that 
lamb, he had the best right to it. 

That summer be bought a lot of stand- 
ing grass, which he himself cut, and put 
inte the barn enough hay to winter his 
five sheep. That spring their thirty 
pounds of wool netted him six dollars 
and sixty cents, which he laid aside. 
Six lambs increased his flock to eleven 
sheep. He killed two lambs, realized 
ten dollars on them, and bought himself 
a suit of clothes. 

He planted fodder corn, which with a 
little hay kept his nine sheep during the 
winter. The boy felt that he had made 
a fair beginning in the work of helping 
himself. 

The story is a homely one, just as any 
enterprising boy might make his own. 
For that reason we have told it. We 
shall keep a watch on that boy, and two 
or three years hence our readers may 
again hear of him. 


BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


How Cold, Heat and the Passing of Trains 
Affect It. 

As you stand in the exact middle of 
Brooklyn bridge you will observe 
where the compensation is made for 
the expansion and contraction by heat 
and cold, says the New York Indepen- 
dent. The bridge, resting on the four 
cables, is divided into two parts in the 
middle, and one end is arranged to 
Slide over the other. You can put 
your hand on the railing and measure 
by the rubbing of the parts how far 
they have pulled back in winter or have 
overlapped in summer. If you watch 
from cool morning till midday you can 
see just how much the bridge has ex- 
panded in six hours. 

But does the bridge which thus feels 
heat and cold also feel at all the strain 
of the weights that pass over it? Let 
us look and see. We stand again in 
the middle of the bridge and watch asa 
train of cars passes by. We notice, where 
we looked before to see one end slide 
over the other, that foot passengers do 
not seem to affect it in the least. When 
a heavy team passes by there is no ob- 
servable movement. The bridge does 
not seem to have noticed itat all. But 
here comes a train of cars crossing the 
bridge. As it comes near we observe 
that the railing overlaps, the ends be- 
gin to move apart. They separate for 
an inch. Then, as the train passes, 
they come together again, and in a mo- 
ment they are in their normal position. 
The bridge has noticed that the train 
was passing. [tdid not break; it felt 
no painful strain, but tt noticed and 
feltand acknowledged and registered 
the pressure which vainly attempted 
to break the cables. 








Men and Women. 

Abraham Lincoln in his youth wasa 
hungry reader of books, and often bor- 
rowed. Among other volumes, he bor- 
rowed of Mr. Crawford, one of Weems’s 
“Life of Washington.’’ Reading it with 
the greatest eagerness, he took it to bed 
with him in the loft of the cabin, and 
read on until his nubbin of tallow candle 
had burned out. Then he placed the 
book between the logs of the cabin, that 
it might be at hand as soon as there was 
light enough in the morning to enable 
him to read. But during the night a 
violent rain came on, and he woke to 
find his book wet through and through. 
Drying it as well as he could, he went to 
Crawford and told him of the mishap, 
and as he had no money to pay for it, 
offered to work out the value of the in- 
jured volume. Crawford fixed the price 
at three days’ work, and the future 
President pulled corn three days, and 
thus became the owner of the fascinating 
book. He thought the labor well invest- 
ed. 





Dear Young Folks: My school com- 
mences the 6th of August. Miss Bertha 
Roberts will teach. She kept the spring 
school; I liked her very much. I study 
fourth reader, large grammar, small 
geography, large arithmetic, and United 
States history. My papa is haying. | 
have been up to my aunt’s, Mrs. Tay- 
lor, and my little sister is up to our 
aunt's, Mrs. Reed. We have two colts, 
their names are Daisy and Maggie; we 
have two old horses; their names are 
Ned and Bill; and we have 40 sheep 
and two cows, and we have 20 bens and 
24 chickens. I will close by sending a 
riddle: ‘A hill full, a hall full, all the 
men in Jerusalem.” 

Flagstaff. 





A teacherin one of the departments 
ofa village school was remonstrating 
with one of her boys for the offence of 
whispering behind the teacher’s back. 
By way of emphasizing a moral truth 
she lectured the school against doing 
wrong acts by stealth, and then asked if 
they realized that all they committed, 
even in the darkness, was seen by God. 
Whereupon one youngster hastened to 
confirm the teacher and re-enforce her 
moral lesson by exclaiming, “Oh yes, 
teacher, God can see right through a 
board.” 


A little bright eyed six-years old boy, 
whose mother has just died, while call- 
ing with an older friend at the home of 
one of our citizens, said, ‘‘They told me 
this morning that my mamma was an 
angel, I almost cried, but I didn’t. Poor 
little fellow, he understood that some- 
thing dreadful had happened, but could 
not realize the sad import of the intelli- 
gence. He will realize it however, most 
vividly as the years roll on. 








An East Jefferson mother was recently 
telling her five-year-old man of the house 
the story of Adam and Eve. “And was 
Eve the first woman?” inquired our 
future lawyer. ‘Yes, my boy,” Well, 
who took care of her when she was a 
baby?” . 


That tired, languid feeling and dull 
headache is very di le. Take 
two of Carter’s Little Liver Pills before 
retiring, and you will find relief. They 











never fail to do good. 


HAD THE CHOICE OF WEAPONS. 


Elder Lawton, Being Challenged, Fought 
and Whipped Pat Cusick with Potatoes. 
How Elder Lawton fought a duel is 

told by a correspondent of the Dexter 








(Me.) Gazette. The elder was a travel- 
ing preacher, a tall, muscular old gen- 
tleman, and he was conducting meét- 
ings in a town of Franklin county, 
where dwelt a troublesome character 
known as Pat Cusick. Pat, having cre- 
ated a disturbance at one of these meet- | 
ings, was publicly rebuked by the elder 
and thereupon Pat sent him a chal- 
lenge. The preacher's first thought 
was to treat the matter with silent con- | 
tempt. Then he reflected that Cusick | 
always kept the community in a com- | 
motion, and no one ever dared to in- | 
terfere with his movements, so he de- 


cided to accept the challenge and trust 

to the Lord. As the challenged party 

Lawton had the choice of weapons. He 

selected a half bushel of large Irish po- | 
tatoes and stipulated that his opponent 

must stand fifteen paces away and that 

only one potato at a time should be 

taken from the basket. This proposi- 

tion infuriated Cusick and he declared | 
that that was no way to satisfy honor, 

but Lawton insisted upon his rights | 
and threatened to denounce the fellow 

as a coward if he made further objec- 

tions, so finally Cusick consented. 

At the duel everybody in the settle- 
ment turned out to witness the fun. 
The seconds were chosen, Deacon Hil- 
ton and Jim Morton acting in that ca- 
pacity for the elder. The two men 
were arranged in position, by the side 
of each being a half-bushel measure 
full of large, plump potatoes. Lawton 
threw the first one, and it struek his op- 
ponent and fell to pieces. A loud shout 
of delight went up from those around, 
which furthur intensified Cusick’s 
much ruffled feelings, and his potato 
went wide of the mark. The elder 
watched his chances, and every time 
his opponent stooped for a potato an- 
other one hit him with terrific force in 
the ribs. The fellow received five doses 
in this way. Then a sixth tuber hit 
him in the short rib, and he lay on the 
grass doubled up with pain and groan- 
ing: “Enough.” The bystanders went 
wild with delight, but Lawton looked 
very sober. Cusick was taken home and 
put to bed,and there he stayed for more 
than a week and when he again appeared 
he was greeted with so many jeers and 
hisses that he was glad to “shake the 
dust of the settlemert from his feet,” 
while Lawton was the hero of the 
hour. 





OPEN TO ENGAGEMENT. 


A Horrible Example of the Effects of 
Idleness. 

“Mister,” said the greasy wayfarer 
at the back door. plaintively, ‘can't 
you do somethin’ fur a pore man?” 

**My friend,” repiied the man of the 
house, “‘I am a poor man myself.” 

“I don't s’pose you know what it is 
to go all over the eountry huntin’ 
work?” 

“No.” 

“The trouble with me,” said the 
pilgrim, wiping his perspiring brow 
with the remains of what had once 
been a handkerchief, “tis nerves. I 
can’t do heavy work. If you was to 
ask me to hoe in the garden to pay fur 
my breakfus’ I couldn't doit. I won't 
deceive you, mister. I just couldn't do 
it. But I’m willin’ to do light work. I 
won't stand back fur no man alive 
when it comes to light work. An’ if 
you've got any easy job thatI can do 
comfortable like, so as to stimulate 
my appetite ‘thout weak'’nin’ my 
nerves—” 

“I have told you, my friend,” inter- 
rupted the man of the house, “that | 
am a poor man. I sympathize with 
you, but lam not able to do anything 
to help you, and I certainly don't 
know of any light work you could do. 
I am a lecturer and I make only a bare 
living.” 

“Would you mind tellin’ me what 
you lecture about?” 

“No. The subject of the lecture I 
am delivering this season is ‘The In- 
dustrial Crisis.’” 

“Mister,” said the caller, eagerly, 
“don’t you want a feller to travel with 
you as a horrible example of the 
effects of idleness?”—Chicago Tribune. 





What Could Do It. 

To wound a man’s pride has often 
been found to be the most dangerous 
thing one cando. The feeling of the 
greater part of humanity is represented 
by the reply of a Gascon officer t« 
Charles VII., who asked if anything 
could detach him from the king's 
service. ‘No, sire—not even the offer 
of three kingdoms like yours; but, ve« 
sire—one single affront.” — Youth's 
Companion 





—Wife—‘‘Come. let us go home. It 
is eleven o'clock, and you know you 
didn’t come home till one this morn 
ing.” Husband—‘That's just it. You 
surely can’t expect me to come home 
twice in one day?”—Fliegende Blatter 





TO PUT ON 


needed flesh, no mat- 
ter how you’ve lost 
it, take . Pierce’s 


ing the normal ac- 
tion of the deranged 
organs and functions, 
it builds the flesh up 
to a safe and healthy 
standard—promptly, 
pleasantly and nat- 
urally. The weak, 
emaciated, thin, pale 
and puny are made 
strong, plump, round and rosy. Noth- 

so effective as a strength restorer 
and fiesh maker is known to medical sci- 
ence; this puts on Acalihy flesh not the fat 
of cod liver oil and its filthy compounds, 
It rouses every organ of the body to ac- 
Sony, purifies, enriches and vitalizes 
the blood so that the body feels refreshed 
and strengthened. If you are too thin, too 
weak, too nervous, it may be that the food 
assimilation is at fault. A certain amount 
of bile is necessary for the reception of the 
fat foods in the blood. Too often the liver 
holds back this element which would help 
digestion. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery stimulates, tones up and invig- 
orates the liver, nourishes the blood, and 
the muscles, stomach and nerves get the 
rich blood they require. 


Spent Hundreds of Dollars with no Benefit. 
M. J. Cor 


writes 








There is not the least mystery about 
Slocum's Ozonized Norwegian Cod Liver | 
Oil, with Guaiacol. The proprietors are | 
perfectly willing to tell what it is made | 


Then 


First, the oil, of course. 


Ozone, 


a very active form of Oxygen, 


of. 
| 


full of healthful, healing properties, and | 
finally Guaiacol or purified creosote, 
made from the resin of beechwood. 
United in a compound pleasant to take 
and certain to be retained on the stom- 
ach, these three foes to disease cure 
consumption. 

Send for Book on Ozone, mailed free. 


Prepared by T. A. Slocum Co., New York. 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER Haynes, PREs. 


Epwin C. BuRLEIGH, Ima H. RANDALL, 
Payson TUCKER, Gro. N. LAWRENCE, 





Gero. 8. BALLARD, Wma. T. Hatt, 

y GANNETT Natu’'t W. Coreg, 
H. M. HEATH. M. W. Farr, 
F. W. KInsMAN, Cnas. H. Wurre, 


F. 8S. Lyman, L. J. CROOKER. 


Conducts a Genera! Banking business, buys 
and sells Bonds and Securities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages Prop 
erty and collects Incomes. Legal Depository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, 
Trustees, Courts of Law or Equity, Treasurers 
of Towns, Cities, Counties and Savings Banks 
of the State of Maine 

Time Deposits allowed_interest at 4% per 
annum, paid orcredited First Monday in Feb.., 
May, Aug. and Nov. Interest begins on Ist 
and 15th of every month. J 

Mercantile accounts allowed interest, on 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars and 
over, at 2% per annum, credited Ist of each 
month. 

All Deposits subject to check and Strictly 
Confidential. _ ; 

Deposits received by mail and promptly 
acknowle 

Ladies’ accounts a specialty. 

Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 
at Lowest Rates. 

Correspondence invited. 

Open ily from 9 A. M., to 4 P. M. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
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Job PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-THEIR~ 


Job Printing Office 


-WITH— 
NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class {Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 





AND ALL DISEASES LEADING 10 


CONSUMPTION 
Regular SizesBeteey 5 ¢ I 





Farmers 


MECHANICS, AND MEN 
OF ALL PROFESSIONS, 
GO OR SEND TO 


Parttidge’s Old Reliable Drug Store, 


Opp. Post Office, Augusta, 
Where they find the best medicines and all 


goede = the drug line at the lowest prices 
or reliable goods. 


BEST TRUSSES, SUMMER 
MEDICINES, DISINFEC- 
TANTS, AND INSECT 
POWDER, BEST 
SPECTA- 

CLES & 

EYE 
GLASSES, 
PERFUMERY 
IN BULK, CO- 
LOGNES, SPONGES 
AND ALL BEST ARTI- 





NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


—AND-— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 


| Briefs, Etc., 


| 
| 





CLES I SHE DRUG tae, | ilteu with Care aud Accaraey, 


HOMCPATHIC MEDICINES 
freshly prepared and dispensed 


Keep our LITTLE GEM PRESCRIPTION 
in the house for pain, colic and summer com 
plaints. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, Druggist, 


AUGUSTA. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED iN 1848. 





Assets, June 2ist, 1894, 85,760,069.32. 
Surplus, $450,000 


TRUSTEES. 


Ww. S. BADGER. J. H. MANLEy. 
L. C. Cory ISH. LENDALL TitTcomsB. 
B, F. Parrott, 

Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. _ 

Interest paid or credited in account on th: 
first Wednesday of February and August. 

Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 

Especial privileges afforded to ecutors. 
Administrators, Guardians, Trustees, married 
women and minors. 

EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


HORSE POWERS 
tsk SRNR ES 











“ine A.W. GRAY'S SONS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt 


RATOR and POWERS 





2, & 3 horses, 
or regular 4 
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We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 
Orders by Mail Promptly ‘Attended ts, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 
Williams Bloot, Water St, 


Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
AUCUSTA, ME. 
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Maine Larimer. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1894. 


$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
h space, $2.50 for three iuser- 
at one hI 4 for each eubse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


























W. KELLOGG is now calling upon our 
eon in Hancock and Waldo counties. 








Entries for exhibition and competition 
at the Eastern State Fair, Bangor, close 
Monday, Aug. 13. Those intending to 
exhibit should send to the Secretary for 
blanks and lists. 

Would-be exhibitors at the Maine State 
Fair must not overlook the fact that en- 
tries close Aug. 18th, and send their 
names promptly to the Secretary, G. M. 
Twitchell, Augusta, who will furnish 
blanks and premium lists. 


A grand display of shooting stars is 
promised for those who will give up 
sleep to-night and to-morrow night. 
They may be seen in the northeast from 
ten o’clock till the morning twilight. 
Who will count them? 











The lobster dealers are coming down 
to Augusta next winter, with their claws 
sharpened ready to scratch for a 10}¢ 
inch law, and a well manned steamer 
to cruise the coast of Maine, carrying a 
Gatling gun. Now let the small lobster 
pots tremble. 

Rev. G. W. Hinckley of Good Will 
Home, East Fairfield, had a birthday, 
recently, and much to his surprise, was 
presented with a purse containing as 
many dollars as he is years old. The 
presentation was made by Rev. Dr. 
Dunn, and was a very pleasant incident 
of the recent Good Will Encampment. 








Unfortunately the great strike has now 
been officially declared off, and with it 
comes the annoucement that Debs is tuo 
enter the lecture field and come East to 
tell the people what he don’t know about 
the rights of the laboring man. Some- 
body better seal up his mouth. He has 
made trouble enough. 


The Festival of Flowers at the Maine 
State Fair bids fair to be one of the most 
novel and interesting attractions possi- 
ble. From every quarter comes queries 
concerning it. It will doubtless be well 
worth a long trip to witness. Ladies be- 
longing to the Floral Emblem Society all 
over the State are coéperating, and the 
parade itself will be something very fine. 








We acknowledge the receipt of the 
very attractive premium list of the Horse 
Fair at Rigby, the 20th to 25th of this 
month. The publication comes a little 
late to be of great value, save for the 
use of exhibitors on the grounds, but 
the liberal premiums it contains must be 
good reading, especially to those who 
win the ribbons, 


The editor-in-chief, Mr. Owen, is 
taking a much needed rest and vacation 
at Camp Refuge, Cobbossee Lake, where 
he will drink in a full supply of, in- 
spiration, such as can only be obtained 
by those who get near to the heart of 
nature, and listen to the story told by 
whispering pines and singing birds, and 
the ripples as they break the silence on 
the pebbly beach. 


Every breeder of good horses and colts, 
no matter the variety, should avail him- 
self of the opportunity offered at the 
great horse show at Rigby, entries for 
which close to-morrow, Aug. 10. The 
premiums can be kept in Maine if the 
breeders will but stir themselves and ex- 
‘hibit. Write at once to J. F. Barrett, 
Deering, for bill of particulars, and put 
your stock by the side of others. 











The State Society takes another step 
in the right direction by authorizing the 
secretary to procure score cards for all 
’ pure breeds of cattle, so that every ex- 
hibitor in these classes may have the 
evidence of merit to study at leisure. 
If it does not insure better judgment it 
furnishes all the evidence upon which 
judgment was based, and this will sat- 
isfy because it will educate. Now let’s 
have the pure bred animals. 


The clergyman in Caribou who com- 
promised with his congregation on a 
twenty minute sermon evidently believes 
that half a dose will do something 
towards curing ills of life, and bides 
his time, when, under cooler skies, the 
old time allopathic potion may be ad- 
ministered. The trouble with far too 
many city churches is that they refuse 
treatment at all through the heated 
term, but take to the woods. 


' It is said that the foreman of the jury 
which is trying New York policemen for 
blackmail, swore that he had never 
heard anything about the police scandals 
in the city, had never heard of sucha 
body as the Lexow committee, and did 
not know of sucha man as Chauncey 
Depew. And on the strength of such 
brilliant qualifications he was accepted 
and made foreman! It used to be that 
a man was guaranteed a jury of his 
peers, and not a box full of idiots; but 
times have changed, and the above 
would indicate that intelligence was at 
a discount in the jury box. 











If the farmers will but continue to 
bring in their samples, the Farmer will 
get a supply of choice rye for next win- 
ter’s brown bread. Mr. L. G. Tilley, 
Sidney, steps to the front with a good 
firm tread, bearing stalks of white win- 
ter rye, 7 ft. 4inches tall, with heads of 
good length and fully filled, from seed 
procured in the West. This was grown 
on low meadow, native grasses, the sod 
turned last September, ditched and seed- 
ed with 800 lbs., Dirigo Grass Fertilizer 
to the acre. The stand is even and yield 
will be heavy. Large numbers from ad- 
joining towns have visited this field, de- 
claring it the best ever seen. Who will 


WHAT ONE MAN CAN Do. 


It is not an uncommon thing to hear 
people, young persons especially, speak 
of what they would do if given the op- 
portunity and exhibit restlessness be- 
cause of the chains holding to present 
surroundings, forgetting that every” en- 
terprise, no matter how great, had but a 
small beginning. The world is full of 
sighs going up from troubled hearts,, 
seeking an opportunity to prove the 
worth of latent powers. 

One of the most marked instances of 
the power of a single heart to overcome 
obstacles and mold conditions may be 
found in the life of Berlin’s great milk- 
man, as told inthe Chatauquan for July. 
If it proves anything, itis that success 
depends not on one’s surroundings but 
one’s spirit of energy and determination, 
in holding to asingle purpose and in 
serving others. 

No man owns the field he occupies, it 
is his simply by reason of faithful ser- 
vice and will be his only so long as that 
service is continued. Fourteen years 
ago Herr Bolle came to Berlin with two 
cows and commenced the selling of pure 
milk. To-day he employs one thousand 
men.and sixty women, runs two hundred 
delivery carts and distributes the milk 
in addition to his own from 1500 cows. 
The growth of this industry has been 
secured by furnishing what the public 
called for on every occasion, absolutely 
pure milk. It may not be amiss to fol- 
low some of the steps taken and examine 
into the methods, indicating as these 
must the reasons for such marked suc- 
cess. 

Herr Bolle insists on a thorough test- 
ing of the milk to insure purity before 
delivering to his customers. It is 
strained by pouring into great cisterns 
through a wire sieve, over which is 
stretched a cloth, sprinkled thickly with 
fine gravel. The gravel after each strain- 
ing is put into very hot ovens, by which 
all possible germs are killed. After 
straining, the milk is put into bottles 
and subjected to 102 degrees of heat 
(Calsius), and under this treatment will 
remain fresh at least eight days if not 
uncorked. Three large tanks are pro- 
vided for babies’ milk, one for morning, 
noon and night’s milking, and when a 
child is furnished from either, the great- 
est care is exercised that there be no 
change, but it be supplied from the same 
milking daily. The wagons used for de- 
livery are painted white and look like 
square boxes on wheels. The milk is 
drawn through faucets along the sides. 
After each compartment is filled with its 
particular variety of milk the wagon is 
locked, and the driver given a route 
card and list of customers. In this way 
there can be no adulteration. 

The description, of which this is but 
an outline, indicates the thoroughness 
attending every step and explains the 
wonderful business success of the man. 
If this can be done in Berlin, why can- 
not the same results be obtained in 
Maine? Here as there, a superior pro- 
duct, every day alike, will win its way 
to the top of the market. But it is not 
alone in handling milk that this German 
has proven a desire to serve others, for 
he is equally remarkable for his schemes 
to better the condition of his employés 
and encourage thrift among them. As 
the city savings bank will not receive 
deposits of less than three marks, Herr 
Bolle allows his employés to pay him 
such amounts as they can spare each 
week and finally the whole is deposited, 
the bank paying 314 per cent. interest, 
and the firm 144 more to encourage de- 
posits. In case ofa death the firm bears 
the funeral expenses, erects a tombstone, 
and if the widow is left needy a certain 
amount is paid her from the sick fund 
while she remains single. An induce- 
ment to remain inthe employ of the 
firm is found in the promise of 500 
marks at the end of the first ten years of 
service. This sum, together with an ad- 
ditional 100 marks for every succeeding 
year of service is paid to the heirs of the 
emyloyé at his death. The result is that 
faithful, experienced men are secured 
and the stability of the business main- 
tained. 

With a view to knowing the exact con- 
dition of the families, a deaconess is em- 
ployed whose work is to visit the homes 
and look after the sick. Another has 
charge of the Kindergarten. During the 
summer those of the children who are 
delicate or ill are sent to the Holiday 
Homes of the Fresh Air Fund. One of 
these homes is now being built by the 
sea, exclusively for the “Bolle children.” 
On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
a singing class is held for the older 
children; the boys and unmarried men 
are instructed ia scroll sawing and fine 
writing as well as music, while the li- 
brary of 400 volumes composed of Ger- 
man classics, stories and childrens’ 
books is free to all connected with the 
business in any way. A large chapel is 
furnished, capable of seating 1200, where 
church services are held Sunday morn- 
ings, and again in the afternoon to ac- 
commodate those who deliver milk in 
the morning, also on Saturday afternoon 
for those who prefer. to spend Sunday 
out of doors with their families. Be- 
yond this a hall is kept open for enter- 
tainments to foster sociability as well as 
to educate. Some idea of the results 
obtained may be gathered from the fact 
that there is a male chorus of 100, com- 
posed of drivers of milk wagons, and an 
orchestra under the direction of one of 
the tinest leaders in Berlin. . The results 
obtained are declared to be most satis- 
factory, insuring a better life and higher 
intelligenee among old and young. 

When one stops to consider what four- 
teen years have brought, the whole reads 
like a fairy tale. Surely the milk of 
those two cows has been blessed of 
God and thousands have been fed and 
will be for generations to come. 

Who, reading this, can doubt the pos- 
sibilities of a humble life when filled 
with noble desires and stimulated by a 
fixed purpose? Itis not in favored lo- 
calities that one finds the opportunity to 
carve success, but in doing present duty 
so well that the door opens to broader 
efforts, until the full force of life’s cur- 
rent is flowing towards the great ocean 
of eternal activities. 2. 





We have at last an honest report about 





lead Mr. Tilley in the rye procession. 





EXHIBIT. 


If there is any possible merit in agri- 
cultural and mechanical exhibitions it 
must be in the opportunity afforded the 
public to examine, in a short time, the 
output of mills, shops, farms and homes, 
brought together and properly classified 
for comparison. There may be some 
good flowing out from the social meet- 
ing together of large numbers, but 
this alone furnishes no stimulant for 
improvement, no incentive for growth. 
If the visitor at these annual exhibitions 
is impressed with the worth and variety 
of the output of the State, a valuable 
lesson has surely been taught. But 
again it isthe individual exhibitor who 
reaps the greater benefit, not alone 
through the increased stimulus but by 
reason of the lesson of worth or of 
failure taught by comparison. Unfortu- 
nate is itfor any man to consider his 
product perfect, yet that is liable to be 
the drift unless one shows his goods by 
the side of others, learning thus wherein 
he excels and where he fails. Nothing 
save this frequent meeting together of 
different interests and bringing together 
of products, can prevent rust and decay. 

For these reasons we can urge upon 
producers, great and small, the impor- 
tance of being present, and also fuily 
represented at the leading exhibitions of 
the State this year. The horse interest 
which occupies the attention of so many 
could never have been brought to its 
present excellence byt for the exhi- 
bitions and competition in the field and 
on the track. 

No industry can thrive in and by it- 
self, and for this reason every farmer 
who produces for the market requires 
the lessons to be gained through compe- 
tition in order that quality may be con- 
stantly improved, while he who grows 
only for his family surely needs all this 
encouragement to stimulate increased 
efforts. The State, the corporations, 
and every individual is thus benefitted 
by the holding of these exhibitions. 
Sometimes a criticism is heard that they 
are run by the horsemen, but this al- 
ways comes from the followers of some 
other interest which is not pushed as it 
should be. The facts are the horsemen 
are making all they possibly can out of 
these yearly fairs, as they havea right 
to do, and as everybody else should, and 
if any other interest fails to be as fully 
represented, or as vigorously pushed, 
the responsibility must fall upon its fol- 
lowers. 

Our State Fairs should be State ex- 
hibitions of State products, and our 
county fairs of county products, not as a 
part but whole. For this they were 
created, and the large manufacturer who 
ignores or neglects contributes to the 
adverse conditions against which these 
organizations are all the while con- 
tending. The question of possible 
honors or dollars is a selfish considera- 
tion wholly and not for a moment to be 
considered by the side of that other and 
transcendent fact—the benefit arising 
from placing our products, no matter 
what their nature, in close proximity 
with others where both may intelli- 
gently be studied. 

No man ever instituted such a com- 
parison without receiving a valuable 
lesson—one far beyond financial com- 
putation—and it is this which should 
prompt breeders, growers and manu- 
facturers to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities offered and show their 
products at the exhibitions of 1894. 


NOTABLE ACTION. 


Among all the evils present in the 
land, the greatest is by all acknowledged 
to be that caused by the liquor traffic. 
That there is a seeming laxity of public 
sentiment regarding this gigantic evil 
there can be no question, but that the 
seeming is the real condition of the 
public mind, cannot for a moment be ad- 
mitted. Men have been misled from the 
true standpoint by fanatics on the one 
hand or the other. 

The temperance problem is, and must 
be, a great moral issue, to be settled only 
when, by education, the enormity of the 
curse rum drinking entails becomes fully 
recognized and is made conscious to 
every man’s moral sensibilities. Any- 
thing looking to this awakening is to be 
welcomed, and the most notable step on 
record for several years is that taken by 
the Catholic Bishop of Ohio, who has 
forbidden any Catholic society to have 
for officers or members any person en- 
gaged in the manufacture or sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

An appeal from this order was taken, 
and the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Satolli, 
in sustaining the action says: ‘The 
liquor traffic as conducted here in the 
United States is the source of much evil, 
hence the Bishop was acting within his 
rights in seeking |to restrict it. There- 
fore the Apostolic Delegate sustains 
Bishop Watterson’s action, and approves 
of his circular letter and regulation con- 
cerning saloons and the expulsion of 
saloon keepers from membership in 
Catholic societies,” 

To us this-can only bean official con- 
demnation of the saloon by the Catholic 
Church, and one of the severest blows it 
has sustained for years, because of the 
influence Priest and Bishop exert over 
their followers. Unfortunate is it some- 
times that the protestant clergy can only 
advise, but not direct. In this action of 
the leading Catholic authority of the 
country only good can result, and the 
combined influence of preacher and lay- 
man should be exerted that a more 
healthy public sentiment may be forth- 
coming and made permanent among 
protestants. 


At the close of a special service held 
on the waters of the Cobbossee, Sunday, 
when the literary editor of the Farmer 
was drawing a beautiful lesson from the 
rock upon which to stand, he made a 
misstep in reaching said rock and fur- 
nished a practical lesson in immersion. 
The service was concluded on the steps 
of Camp Refuge, with but a single 
listener. 


The coal strike is declared off after 
months of idleness on the part of thou- 
sands of miners, and they return to 
work at the rates offered by the oper- 
ators when the men left work. It is not 
an easy matter to figure out a profit to 
any one, but hundreds of thousands lost 














the peach crop—it is a failure. 


to the operatives. 


THE STATE COLLEGE AND AGRICULTURE. 


State Master Wiggin, mindful of the 
importance of the ground work of the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry, has 
been looking after the agricultural in- 
terests at the State College, and the 
following letter from Pres. Harris will 
set at rest all fears as to the attention 
agriculture is to receive at our State 
institution. It is in direct line with our 
views expressed in the very full report 
of ‘Field Day.” Now another duty de- 
volves upon the State Master and every 
working patron, and that is to so direct 
personal influence that the boys from 
our farm homes may have their atten- 
tion directed towards Orono, and the 
unexcelled opportunities it offers for a 
complete education, at extremely reason- 
able rates, leaving them to take such 
course as their inclinations may direct. 
This is the duty now at the door of the 
patrons, and in seeking to perform it the 
agricultural interests will not be neg- 
lected : 

Hon. Edward Wiggin, Master of Maine 

State Grange. 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of 
June 19th, which I have not been able to 
answer earlier as it is only recently that 
the plans of the college in regard to the 
Professorship of Agriculture, made va- 
cant by the death of Walter Balentine, 
has been definitely determined. 

Ata recent meeting, the Trustees of 
the college elected W. H. Jordan to be 
Professor of Agriculture and Director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

I believe this to be wise. It was criti- 
cised in advance, but under a misunder- 
standing, and when understood received 
the approval of the persons who made 
the original criticisms. 

This election places all the agricultur- 
al work of the State College under one 
head—an arrangement that has-been 
very successful in other institutions. The 
Director of the Experiment Station is 
the head Professor of Agriculture, or 
one of the Professors of Agriculture in 
twenty-eight States, and these twenty- 
eight include nearly all the most 
successful agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations in the cvuntry. 
Among them may be noted New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
California. 

This election is a wise one because it 
gives us as Professor of Agriculture, the 
one man best qualified for the work, by 
acquaintance with the State and its 
needs, by enthusiasm and interest, by 
culture and teaching ability, and by 
scholarly and scientific attainments. 

This election does not involve a di- 
vision of the Professorship of Agricul- 
ture, but leaves agriculture on the basis 
it has occupied for years. Prof. Walter 
Balentine held two positions, being Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture and agriculturalist 
of the Station. Prof. Jordan will hold two 
positions being Professor of Agriculture 
and Director of the Station. He will be 
relieved of the work which he formerly 
did as Director, in amount equivalent to 
that of the professorship which he takes. 
It should be noted that this is not the 
only Agricultural Professorship in the 
college. Formerly there was one pro- 
fessor whose department covered the 
whole subject of agriculture. The work 
of instruction is now given to five per- 
sons, and the work of investigation to 
the various officers of the experiment 
station. The Maine State College now 
devotes more time to instruction in 
technical agriculture than does any 
other college in New England. 

Yours very truly, 
July 30, 1894. A. W. HArRRIs. 








VALUABLE IMFORMATION FOR EVERY- 
BODY. 


Arrangements are now practically 
completed for the special train service 
to the Maine State Fair, Lewiston, Sept. 
3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th, covering every 
line in Maine and insuring to those who 
attend, rates and accommodations never 
before offered. 

The Boston and Maine will sell tickets 
at one fare, commencing Sept. Ist, good 
until the 8th. The Portland and Roches- 
ter at same rates to cover the fair with 
train service to reach the grounds and 
return daily. 

The Grand Trunk will sell at same 
rates as last year and arrangements are 
being perfected for a speciat from Island 
Pond one or two days, at special rates, to 
return after the races, in addition to 
specials formerly provided. , 

The Canadian Pacific will grant the 
same liberal rates as previously, tickets 
good for the entire week. The Bangor 
and Aroostook will make a strong bid for 
Aroostook and Piscataquis county travel, 
with extremely low rates and train facili- 
ties. 

The Portland and Rumford Falls road 
will run special trains daily to the Fair 
Grounds returning after the races, in- 
suring to the inhabitants of eastern Ox- 
ford, accommodations never before 
realized. 

The Somerset R. R. will run specials 
from Bingham to connect with Maine 
Central at liberal excursion rates, and 
the main triink line, the Maine Central 
#ill offer every facility possible to those 
who desire tu take in this great exhibi- 
tion. Specials will be run from Skowhe- 
gan, Farmington, Augusta, Rockland 
and Portland, to return after the races, 
while those living outside these limits 
will have every facility possible, and the 
low excursion rates of 1893. With the 
full list of regular exhibits assured,— 
Myrtie Peek in her daily exhibitions so 
wonderful, the large show of looms ard 
other machinery, in actual operation, in 
addition to a complete electrical display, 
the Festival of Flowers, the beautiful 
Chinese Pagoda in City Hall, and the 
Pure Food exhibit, magnificent exhibi- 
tion of hand painted china and the fine 
show of Maine industries, these trains 
ought all to be crowded daily by the 
people of Maine. New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts going up t6 their annual 
outing at the Maine State Fair. The 
fact that the hotel on the grounds is to 
be run by a first class caterer, will be 
no small incentive toattendance. Those 
intending to exhibit or compete shou'd 
remember that all entries, save City Hall, 
close Aug. 18th, and secure premium 
lists in season. 





A young fellow who went to Marano- 
cook on the excursion, Wednesday, en- 
joyed a bath in the lake. While he avas 
disporting himself in the water, a bad 
country cow came along and ate up his 
shirt, and then took as dessért one leg 
of his pants, The cow seemed to enjoy 
the feast, but the young fellow had no 
change of clothing with him, and did 
not enjoy the festivities during the rest 





of the day. 





An Opportune Time. 

It is interesting to note the strong 
reaction that has been loading the emi- 
grant ships with strange companies of 
people who have failed to gain an indus- 
trial footing in America and are return- 
ing to central and eastern Europe. It 
would be good policy to aid this turn of 
the tide by every legitimate means. 
Fortunately the east-bound emigrant 
rates this season are extremely low. We 
have been compelled to support hun- 
dreds of thousands of these people by 
charity during the past winter, and the 
cheapest as well as the wisest form of 
expenditure in their behalf would be to 
buy their return tickets and send them 
back where they belong. This tempo- 
rary reversal of the current of migration 
affords the natural and safe opportunity 
for Congress to enact a law severely 
restricting immigration fora period of 
years. It would be the most popular 
law ever placed on our statute books 
since the foundation of the American 
Republic. It could be enacted now 
with a minimum of hardship to any in- 
terest. When the times improve and 
the European population surplus begins 
once more to seek less crowded quarters, 
the sign of “No Mere Vacant Seats!” 
on the doors of our American omnibus 
would simply give Australia, South Afri- 
ca and South America the better chance 
to advertise their comparative emptiness 
and their great resources and attractions. 
All the most deplorable and most dan- 
gerous features of the recent labor 
troubles, whether those of the bitumi- 
nous coal strikes or those of the riots ac- 
companying the railway strikes, were 
clearly due to the fact of a vast over- 
supply of recently‘imported and not yet 
assimilated working population from 
the non-English speaking countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe. The re- 
strictions of emigration should have 
been accomplished ten years ago. It is 
no longer a delicate question open to 
argument, but an imperative duty de- 
manding prompt action.—‘*The Progress 
of the World,” August Revew of Reviews, 


The New Bridge Across the Androscoggin. 

The new bridge across the Androscog- 
gin river from North Greene to East 
Turner is completed, and is now open to 
public travel. It is built on the site of 
the old Turner Center bridge destroyed 
several years ago. Itisa steel bridge, 
four hundred feet long, built by the 
Berlin Iron Bridge Company of Connec- 
ticut, and is first class in all its appoint- 
ments. The masonry is also of the best. 
The cost of the superstructure was 
about $7,500, and the cost of the mason- 
ry as much more. The bridge is a pub- 
lic highway, laid out by the county com- 
missioners and built by the towns of 
Greene and Turner. 

This bridge is on the direct line of the 
across-the-country travel from Kenne- 
bec county to the western part of the 
State, via Winthrop and Monmouth, 
through Turner, Buckfield, Paris, Nor- 
way, Canton, Bethel, etc. There is still 
a considerable amount of travel by pri- 
vate teams in that direction, and this 
bridge will be a great advantage not 
only to the towns adjoining but also to 
the public at large. 


The Horse Fair at Rigby. 

With $20,000 offered in purses, spec- 
ials and premiums for horses alone, the 
exhibition of horse stock at Rigby, 
August 20-25, should be one of the best 
ever seen in New England. Such liberal- 
ity has never been witnessed, and breed- 
ers should respond, thus insuring a 
Horse Fair in Maine every year. With 
three large exhibitions giving liberal 
purses, any man can afford to make that 
preparation which will enable him to 
compete at each one and win his share 
of the honors. Entries for Rigby exhi- 
bition classes close Friday, August 10, 
and every man owning a _ promising 
horse or colt should apply at once for 
copy of the list of prizes and blanks for 
entry. You cannot afford to miss the 
opportunity here offered. Show your 
stock this year at Rigby, Bangor and 
Lewiston, and let the thousands who 
will gather there know of the quality of 
Maine horses. 


The Tariff Bill. 

We can only record another week of 
wrangling and masterly inactivity in 
Congress over the tariff bill, with the 
prospect of settlement as far removed as 
one week ago. Evidently local or selfish 
interests are of greater importance in the 
minds of the very human congressmen, 
than the welfare of the country. What 
the business of the country needs is 
some settlement, for then men can go to 
work with a basis tou rest upon, but so 
long as the subject is made a foot ball, 
and men play to secure advantage for 
‘me and my friends,” so long will stagna- 
tion prevail. 














The Circus. 

How the rain did fall when the Adam 
Forepaugh Shows came to this city on 
Friday! Good for the grass and the 
pastures, but bad forthe circus. Still a 
good company came, and they were well 
repaid for the pains taken and the sacri- 
fices made to breast the storm. It was 
not an ungainly three-ring show, but the 
regular, old-fashioned kind of one ring, 
in which all the performances could be 
seen. Everything about it was clean 
and first class, fully up to the standard 
so ably set years ago by Adam Fore- 
paugh. 





Jefferson has been selling her school 
houses at a valuation ranging from $50 
to $385. Wonder if the scholars in the 
districts where the $50 houses were, took 
pride in the surroundings, or were en- 
couraged to improve in the arts of life. 
There’s nothing, save the churches, 
which speaks so plainly the sentiments 
of the inhabitants as the school houses. 
Right or wrong, strangers measure the 
standard of interest in educational mat- 
ters by the appearances of the schvol 
property of the town. 





Hon. Alpha Messer, Lecturer of the 
National Grange, made the Farmer office 
a very pleasant call yesterday afternoon, 
after addressing a crowd of fifteen hun- 
dred enthusiastic patrons-in the morn- 
ing at Hayden Lake. He goes from Au- 
gusta to Fryeburg where he will lecture 
to-day. As was to be expected he is 
enthusiastic over Maine and Maine pa- 
trons, and we know how much they must 


CITY NEWS. 


—The grand jurors drawn for the Sep- 
tember term of court are A. C. Jewett, 
A. E. Hamilton and Geo. W. Merrill. 

—We shall still have an alarm whistle 
in case of fires. The Allen whistle has 
been transferred te the mill of the Au- 
gusta Lumber Co., east side the river. 

—Augusta was well nigh deserted 
Saturday and Sunday, so many going to 
the sea shore, mountains and inland re- 
sorts. 

—The Buffalo bugs are out in force and 
the heart of many a prudent housewife 
fails her entirely, as she thinks of the 
sad havoc to come. 

The Democratic District Committee 
has tendered the nomination as Repre- 
sentative to Congress to Ex-Mayor 
Leighton of this city, and he has accepted. 

—A large number of our citizens took 
in the excursion yesterday to the islands 
under the auspices of the A. O. U. W. 
Most excellent music was provided. 

—A large number of our citizens went 
to the Mountains on the excursion Sun- 
day, and fortunate for them it proved to 
be a perfect summer day, cool and com- 
fortable. 

—One of the leading jurists of New 
Brunswick, Hon. W. Wedderburn, has 
been spending a few days at the North 
enjoying the charming scenery and pure 
air of our beautiful city. 

—Mr. Geo. V. S. Michaelis of the Bos- 
ton Journal staff, where he is doing ex- 
cellent work, is home for atwo weeks’ 
vacation. Augusta boys always do well 
when they strike out for themselves. 

—At the democratic caucus, held 
Thursday evening, A. N. J. Lovejoy and 
Charles P. Green were chosen as candi- 
dates for representatives to the legisla- 
ture, to be supported at the Séptember 
election. 

—The boarders at the stone hotel, 
under Sheriff Norton, now number 42. 
Why not put them at work on State 
street and make them earn their living. 
Some steps should be taken to make this 
class of law breakers self supporting. 

—Dr. J. L. Pepper, a nephew of ex- 
Pres. Pepper of Colby, and a graduate of 
the Maine Medical School, 1894, has 
located on the east side, 21 Bangor 
street, and will hang out his shingle over 
Young’s drug store. 

—tThe Italian who blowed out the gas 
at Hotel North the other night came near 
finding out how it worked and will use 
his fingers hereafter. Thus it is all 
through life, experience may be a hard 
task master, but it is about the only one 
whose instructions are followed. 

—There’s no call for anybody to use 
bogus butter when an abundance of the 
pure article can be obtained. Messrs. 
Lee and Wadleigh have 700 Ibs., made 
by C. F. Cobb, So. Vassalboro, one of 
the best dairymen in the State, which 
they purchased in one jump. 

—James O’Brion, a late inmate of 
the Soldiers Home at Togus, took a bath 
in the Kennebec, Monday afternoon, and 
the current proving too strong for him 
he was washed over the dam. He was 
rescued alive below the dam, and will 
recover. 

—About 11 A. M., Thursday, an alarm 
was rung in from box 27, near Webber 
«& Gage’s mill. The fire, which was in 
a bed in Mrs. Harvey’s house, 48 Mill 
street, was easily extinguished, before 
any water from the hydrants was turned 
on. 

—News has been received of the 
death of E. W. Walker, aged 20, of 
Waltham, Mass., from blood poisoning, 
at Ocean Point. Mr. Walker was known 
by many of the young people of this 
city, and was a nephew of Mr. Geo. W. 
Vickery. He was passing a vacation at 
the Point. 

—While hundreds close their homes 
and seek comfort fighting mosquitoes 
and flies in their cottages and tents by 
the lake and ocean, the people of other 
States come to Augusta to find health 
and strength in our shady streets, beauti- 
ful drives and comfortable hotels. Such 
is life. - 

—One would get the impression from 
the daily papers that our’s was a metro- 
politan city, judging from the police 
record. As a_ self-conscious judge in 
Maine once declared, in a trial for 
burglary, “I fail to find sufficient evi- 
dence to hold the prisoner, but shall 
fine him five dollars, as somebody has 
been getting drunk.” 

—The ladies of Augusta and vicinity 
are enthusiastic over the proposed hand 
painted china exhibit at the Maine State 
Fair, and a large number of the mem- 
bers of the Art Decorative Club met 
with their President, Mrs. G. W. Mar- 
tin, Monday, to perfect arrangements 
and decide upon exhibit. Other clubs 
are showing the same interest, so that 
this will be one of the richest features 
of the fair. 

—Without waiting for the completion 

of that portion of State street which is 
to be thoroughly treated and made a 
cause of rejoicing, we suggest to our in- 
dustrious commissioner that lower 
State street below the State House, and 
Winthrop street, require immediate at- 
tention, else some one may have a bill 
for damages or a petition for indictment. 
All our streets should be made safe and 
comfortable after every heavy shower. 
—On Thursday evening fire was dis- 
covered in a two-story tenement house 
at the corner of Oxford and Cumberland 
streets, Cushnoc Heights, belonging to 
Lendall Titcomb. When the firemen 
reached it the rear was in flames, having 
burst out of the windows, and were 
making great headway. The inside was 
badly burned, especially in the rear. It 
is probable that the loss will be about 
$409, and it is understood that it was 
insured. 
—Mr. George A. Beale died on Thurs- 
day morning as quietly asa child falling 
asleep in its mother’s arms. He had 
been a great sufferer for many months 
with an incurable disease, before death 
came, to bring him a happy release. He 
bore his sufferings without a murmur, 
and with calm resignation. Mr. Beale 
was a native of Augusta, and was well 
knewn here. He was a carpenter by 
trade, but previous to his sickness had 
been employed in Knowlton & Young’s 
fish market. A wife and daughter sur- 
vive him. 

—A church in this city which has 
had a wonderful growth is the St. 


noc Heights. During the last few years 
the number of French people in this 
city has largely increased, and a church 
home became necessary. This church 
has been erected, and now aco a 
tion of nearly 2000 people worship in it. 
Rev. Fr. Hammel has been an ardent 
worker for the interests of the church 
and her people. Many of these people 
who came to Augusta in somewhat des- 
titute circumstances now have cozy 
homes of their own. 





have enjoyed the National Lecturer. 


Augustine (French Canadian), on Cush-| eq 


had been visiting for afew d 
home of Newell P. Boynton in x 
n ) 
ridgewock, dropped dead tte 
evening. He had not been enjoying 
perfect health fora few days, but 1% 
just eaten a hearty supper’ and hee 
stepped out of doors to the front ong 
when he dropped to the ground» r 
died in a few moments. The sheulee 
who was called pronounced his death 
caused by hemorrhage of the lungs, g 
was a member of Asylum Lodge y; 
70, I. 0. O. F., of Augusta, also Calan’ 
Lodge, No. 52, Knights of Pythias, M 
Clark was a machinist, and forme: i, 
worked in the shops connected with the 
Edwards Company mills, . 
—-A new industry started on the east 
side is already attracting attention Out. 
side by the character of work done. We 
refer to the wood working establis 
of R. S. Bradbury, and copectally an 
rich carving done by him. The elegant 
counter and tables made by him for the 
Augusta Trust Company have already 
been noticed, and as a result of this gy. 
perior work he now has the contract for 
the counter to goin the Bath Marine 
National Bank. It will be built of ma 
hogany and the panel work Will be 
carved to represent sea shells and weeds 
The pilasters will be scroll leaf work 
The fancy part of the top will be oj 
French plate glass with bronze grille, A 
mahogany mantel will be made for the 
directors’ rooms and a wall desk for 
writing in the outside room. ll oj 
these will be of mahogany. 
—It is good news to be able to repo 
that the twelve papers published }y 
E. C. Allen & Co., the large August 
publishing concern which recently sys. 
pended business, will be consolidated 
into the following five periotlicals forp. 
erly issued by Allen & Co., viz.: ( 


——, 
@YS at the 


Moments, Sunshine, The Practica 
Housekeeper, The National Farmer, and 
The Daughters of America and be print. 
ed, mailed and sent out from the publish. 
ing establishment of W. H. Gannett 
east side, under the name of 8. W. Lane 
& Co. These are the best papers of 4). 
len’s lists, and the smaller and leas satis. 
factory ones are merged into them, 
The publishers claim that they will have 


half a million circulation before the yea 
is over. Mr. S. W. Lane will be editor. 
the same as he was of the Allen papers 
While regretting the closing of this great 
establishment, its addition to that across 
the river will largely increase the work. 
ing foree there. 

—The muster which opens Monday, 
the 13th, will probably have 1,100 to 
1,200 men in the ranks, and business will 
be lively in Augusta for the week. Un. 
der the military discipline of Gen. Con- 
nor, we predict a week of military actiy- 
ity and good order. While the boys 
will be in town over Sunday no leave of 
absence will be granted, and throughout 
the week all drunkenness will be pro- 
hibited. There will be six batallions, 
three in each regiment, those of the first 
to be in command of two majors and a 
captain and of the second by three 
majors. Col. Kendall, one of the ablest 
military officers of the State, being senior 
colonel, will have command of the post. 
A fine ménu of hearty foods will be pro- 
vided for under direction of Commissary 
General Shaw. The gentleman who is 
now honored and esteemed by the State, 
His Excellency Governor Cleaves, wil) 
attend, and the camp will be known 2s 
“Camp Cleaves.”” The members of the 
Executive Conncil will also be among 
the distinguished visitors. The Norway 
company will be present with complete 
ranks, having been supplied with new 
uniforms since the disastrous fire at that 
place. 
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—These are busy times on the Kenne- 
bec, and it is estimated that already 50, 
0C9 tons of ice have been shipped. 

—The freight office at Winslow station 
» was broken open Friday night and the 
money drawer demolished. It was evi- 
dently the work of tramps. They got 
twenty-five cents. 

—Mr. Walter E. Russell of Kent's Hill 
has been elected teacher of sciences at 
Gorham State Normal School. Mr. Rus 
sell is a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
and for the past year has been assistant 
teacher of sciences in the New Britian, 
Conn., Normal school. 

—Sunday was Spiritualists day at 
Maranocook. Excursion trains from 4 
wide area of the State brought a good 
crowd to attend the services. °J. Frank 


Baxter, the noted Boston medium, de- 
livered an address, accompanied by 
spiritualistic manifestations. The 
Waterville band furnished music. 

—C. W. Brown, M. D., has bouglit 
Prof. W. C. Strong’s house at Kent's Hill. 
Dr. Brown comes here from Pomona 
Cal., where he has been practicing medi 
cine in recent years, to make this place 
his home and continue his professional 
vocation. His native place is Chester 
ville. 

—The Hallowell Board of Trade has 
appointed a committee, consisting of 
Mayor Merchant, Samuel G, Otis and 
Henry P. Clearwater, to draw up a pet 
tion and obtain thirty signers to request 


the Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
call a public meeting of the citizens 
ascertain their views on the water «ue* 
tion. 
—Finding that several freight cars had 
n broken open at Waterville, Monday, 
the M. C. R. R., authorities set their of- 
ficials at work and before night they 
brought in fourteen tramps. One was 
jailed under the loiterers’ act, one held 
for burglary, two jailed for tramps, and 
one beld for the grand jury. The others 
were discharged. This is good work for 
the State, and should be encouraged. 
The army of unemployed marching 
through Maine is altogether too large 
and too lawless. 
—Work on the new Fine ave Ege 
ing at Kent’s Hill, is going steadily 0. 
The outside is finished pow 3 painted. The 
body of the house is straw color and the 
trimmings are white. The carpenters 
are busy putting up the finish inside and 
laying floors. e building will be heat 
ed by steam. It will very nicely fill the 
place it has been constructed for. Work 
on the mansion is in progress and by the 
time the fall term of school begins it 
wiJl be in finecondition. Prof. Deul and 
family will occupy a part of the building 
and have the whole in charge. Mrs. 
Deul will have the Art Department !? 
charge the coming year. 
—At the democratic county conveD- 
tion, held in Gardiner, Friday, the fol- 
lowing nominations for county officers 
were made: Senators, John B. Pike, 
Gardiner; Hiram G. Cornforth, Oakland; 
Albion L. March, Monmouth; County 
Treasurer, Allen E. Lewis, Randolph; 
F. Fuller, 


Pittston; Register of deeds, Sherman L. 


Resolved, That the Democrats of Kenn bec 
in county convention assembled 

the action of the President of th 
States in his endeavor to give re 
people by the passage of a tariff bill a 
the principles as enunciated in the Ukr 
cratic platform on which he was overW 
ingly elected.” 


At Mystic, yesterday, Val by Vas 
owned by Geo. Leavitt won the 2.54 race 
in 2.23%, 2.2534, 2.2434, and Silver Street 


took the second heat in the 2.23 class in 
2.211%, while Cuckoo by Cunard, Jt 








—Joseph F, Clark of this city, who 


took the third in 2.1944. 
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